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THE SURPRISE. 

“ She is dead ! ” they said to him. “ Come away ; 
Kiae her and leave her; thy love.is clay.” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair ; 

On her forehead of atone they laid It fair ; 

Over her eyes, which gazed too mnch, 

They drew the lida with a gentle tonch ; 

Wltl/a tender tonch they closed np well 
The sweet, thin lips that had secrets to tell ; 

About her brows and her beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage-lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes. 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose I 

And over her bosom they crossed her hands— 

“ Come away,” they said, “ God understands ! ” 

And then there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantere, 

And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary. 

And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she.” 

And they held their breath as they left the room 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and gloom. 

But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead. 

He lit his lamp and took the key 
And turned it. Alone again — he and she. 

He and she ; but she would not speak. 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 

He and Bhe ; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called her the name she loved erewhile. 

He and Bhe ; still Bhe did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 

Then he Bald, “ Cold lips, and breast without breath 1 
Is there no voice, no language of death. 

Dumb to the ear and still to the sense. 

But to heart and to soul, distinct, intense t 

See now ; I will listen with soul, not ear ; 

What was the secret of dying, dear ? 

Was it the inllnlte wonder of all 
That you ever could let life’s flower fall ? 

Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o’er^the agony steal ? 

Was the miracle greatest to find how deep. 

Beyond all dreams, sank downward that sleep ? 

Did life roll back its record, dear, 

And show, aB they Bay it doeB, past things clear? 

And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so what a wisdom love is ? 

0 perfect dead 1 O dead most dear 1 

1 hold the breath of my bouI to hear ! 

I listen, as deep as to horrible hell, 

Ab high sb to heaven, and you do not tell ! 

There muBt be pleasures in dying, sweet. 

To make you bo placid from head to feet ! 

I would tell you, darling, if I were dead. 

And ’twere your hot tears upon my brow shed. 

I would say, though the angel of death had'laid 
His Bword on nyr lipB to keep it unsaid. 


Ton should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all death's was the chlefest surprise ; 

The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all the surprises that dying must bring.” 

Ah, foolish world I O, most kind dead l 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said ? 

Who will believe that he heard her say. 

With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way : 

“The utmost wonder is this— I hear, 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear : 

And am your angel, who was your bride, 

And know, that though dead, I have never died.” 
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THE TYPE HUSBANDS OF AMERICAN 
STORIES. 


BY MRS. EMILY E. FORD. 

In our earlier articles we spoke of British 
matrimony as gathered from novels by Brit- 
ish authors. We attempted to collect and 
condense the English idea of woman from 
their writers of fiction. This was done rather 
in a suggestive than exhaustive manner. There 
are bushels of English romances, and the 
marital relation is often historied. 

It seemed best in preparing this slight com- 
parison of conjugal life in England and 
America, drawn from novels, to limit it to the 
best anthors of each iiation, and also to the 
middle classes of society as the great repre- 
sentative class and the best for our purpose. 

We have in America no positive hereditary 
rank. There are families here with roots 
that can be traced, though under ground, and 
who have a history, but we have no nobility 
nor privileged class. This shuts off from our 
use some of Bulwer’s aristocrats, who were 
high born, high bred, and carefully and deli- 
cately touched to fine issues. Also some of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s and Mrs. Gaskill’s shrewdly-drawn, 
right-minded mechanics, as shown in Agnes 
and Mary Barton, and even Dickens’ John 
Peerybingle must be omitted, since wc have 
no novels which can furnish parallels to these 
Lords or these workmen, and we must, 
therefore, leave them out of the comparison. 
Indeed there are few American stories that 
treat of domestic life wholly and strictly on 
this side in comparison to English and Ger- 
man novels. We have nothing to compare 
with Goethe’s “ Elective Affinities,” or 
Madame Dudevant’s many romances, or even 
Anthony Trolloppe’s “ He knew he was right.” 
But there are four novels of American origin 
where the relation of husband to wife is treated 
with such delicacy and dignity, with such a 
sense of the wife’s rights without yielding the 
husband’s, that they will answer as an ex- I 
pression of American sentiment and principle. I 


“ Emily Chester” and “ Opportunity” were 
written by a woman. She was a young au- 
thoress, we heard at the time, living some- 
where in the middle States. These stories are 
full of feeling, of fine analysis of character, 
of natural incident, and show at once imagin- 
ation and culture. We will not speak of the 
faults of these books here, but give their plots : 
In “ Emily Chester,” a young girl almost alone 
in the world, marries, in a dream of sadness 
and in wretched health, a man for whose in- 
tellect she has strong admiration and sympa- 
thy. She is unconscious of her own needs, 
of her own tastes ; partly from undeveloped 
youth, partly from the exhaustion of ill- 
health, which makes her passive and glad of 
protection. Her health comes back ; she rouses 
from her grief to find what she would have 
known before, if she had thought of it at all, 
that the personal characteristics of her hus- 
band are very disagreeable to her. She keeps 
this knowledge sternly to herself until by ac- 
cident he discovers it. An old lover who was 
congenial to her in every way, but who has 
not the commanding intelligence of her hus- 
band, returns soon after, and she finds him at- 
tractive, and gravitates toward him uncon- 
sciously. The struggle between right and 
wrong begins. She walks among burning 
ploughshares, and they scorch not so much 
as the hem of her garments. But the picture 
of her honor and truth in these circumstances 
is only less beautiful than that of her hus- 
band’s consideration, delicacy, and unselfish- 
ness. 

“ Love took up the harp of life, and smote it'on all its 
chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of self which trembling, passed in 
music ont of Bight.” 

There can be nothing better than their mu- 
tual behavior under these circumstances. She 
cannot love him, but she honors him in deed 
and spirit. He does love her, and honors her 
equally. 

In “ Opportunity,” a man marries, under a 
mistake, a sweet girl who loves him, and de- 
sires more than life to make him happy. More 
courageously unselfish than her English pro- 
totype in “ Sooner or Later,” she demonstrates 
her devotion, and saves his life from a wreck 
and his soul from despair. Her gentle, deli- 
cate ministrations soothe his stricken spirit, 
and though we are apt to feel that she who 
accepts a heart once filled with another’s im- 
age takes a defaced shrine, yet we must re- 
member that to be a nurse — a nurse to the sick, 
suffering and wounded demands high quali- 
ties. If a girl in the pride of her youth and 
beauty accepts this office^ there must be deep 
love and self-sacrifice. 

These husbands are full of the nobility of 
self-control. Douglass in “ Opportunity ” is 
heroic as Max in “ Emily Chester.” Both 
have faults to expiate — Douglass a fault of 
impatience, of impulse ; Max a fault of con- 
trivance. He knew Emily Chester did not 
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lore him when he married her, hat ha plans, 
and circumstances assist their marriage. But 
he thought he could make .her lore him, and 
there -was his mistake. To be sure, good wo- 
men often learn to love good men as husbands, 
whom they have undervalued as lovers, but it 
is a dangerous experiment to try ; and that 
pride of love is better that demands as much 
as it gives. Douglass made the other mistake, 
often a more fatal one, and .bravely lives it 
through into peace and happiness. 

These novels could never have been written 
abroad. They are essentially American, and 
full of the best tone of American feeling. 

The clever books, “ My Daughter Elinor” 
end “ Miss Van Cortlandt ,” have never yet been 
owned by their author. We think a man wrote 
them, for the intercourse, the conversations, 
dialogues and relations between the men are 
too spontaneous and natural for a 'woman’s 
hand. We think some bright, good young 
man wrote these books — some man with house- 
hold ties strong upon him— for ^iis good heroes 
have almost a feminine moral 'sense aud deli- 
cacy. Was it Coleridge who said: “In the 
rugged faces of the bravest of England’s admi- 
rals, especially those of the adventurous dis- 
coverers like ‘Dampier, ’ there was a large 
feminine element?” The upper classes are 
well drawn. “ My daughter Elinor ” and her 
father, Rosa and her husband, are nice pieces 
of character-painting. But the background 
and filling in are execrable. He empties the 
lunatic asylums and homes for idiots upon the 
pages, and among these odd, ill-balanced peo- 
ple he places his heroes and heroines. His 
imagination is at fault, and his experiences 
in every-day life could never have introduced 
him to such men and women as he makes his 
minor characters but in connection with so^ne 
such charities. 

These are essentially modem novels — novels 
of to-day — like those of Shirley Brooks. The 
conversation is chaffy, and fun is the cover of 
feeling. One quite wearies of spice in reading 
them, and longs for some straightforward, 
plain talking ; as it is grateful to a cook whose 
mouth is fatigued with high seasoning, to 
restore the tired organ with plain milk, and 
refresh her power of taste. 

Clive Farnsworth, the hero of “ My Daugh- 
ter Elinor,” commits a sin in early youth. 
Afterward he meets Elinor, and loves her. 
She captivates his fancy, fulfills his ideal of 
noble womanhood, and unconsciously loves 
him. His sin finds him out ; he puts himself 
in Elinor’s hands, and she urges expiation. 
He makes amends. His wife lives and dies 
happy, exquisitely, thankfully happy in his 
< protection and tenderness. At the end of the 
^ story he marries Elinor. 

\ In “ Miss Van Cortlandt,” a wife, in her 
V husband’s absence, falls under the suspicion 
and scandal of> a whole village. His trust is 
sure and untouched, and he seeks her with the 
reputation of an elopement upon her ; and 
without one word of blame, of reproach, of 
mistrust, even of forgiveness, for her careless- 
ness of appearances, brings her back to his 
borne. This episode of Alan Forrester and 
his wife could never have been conceived on 
the continent It is nobly, purely, distinctively 
American. A husband uses his powers, his 
rights, not to subdue and torture an innocent 
woman, but to exalt and protect her. It is 
unparalled in any foreign book we know. All 
his wife could say was, “ You are so good to 
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me^^If all good women who are gpod — who 
mean to be good — instead of jealousy or doubt, 
coarsely or finely put ; instead of constraint, of 
watching, of surveillance, however tender, still 
that of the jailor — could find sucl absolute 
trust, such entire sympathy ; -instead of the 
feeling of selfish possession, life “would be 
changed into something rich and strange.” 

These stories are steeped in our national 
sentiment of domestic life. . Clever as they 
are — bright as is their promise — we should not 
notice them but for the one thing in which 
they are alike, and in which they differ from 
Continental and English works. In them there 
is the same law laid down for the husband as 
wife. The same rules of morality govern their 
lives. What is sin for the woman is sin for 
the man. Here comes in the idea of equality, 
and marriage is noble and complete. 

As we close these articles, and end our 
botanizing in romance land, it may be proper 
and pleasant to pass from fiction to fact, from 
the novel to biography. 

In the love life of old John Winthrop, Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth colony, and Margaret his 
wife, as portrayed in the letters handed down 
to us, we find a choice development of conju- 
gal love and family life. He was English in 
birth and training — American in history and 
achievement. Both countries claim him, and 
he does honor to both. In him — a man, not a 
figment, a body and soul, and not a picture — 
we find realized the nobles^possibilities of our 
united races. And with our thoughts back 
from cloud land, we return to the actual 
through this firmly trodden historic path. 


AMERICAN WOMANHOOD. 


BY AN AMEBICAN WOMAN. 


We are glad to welcome into the ranks of 
what may be termed “ strong-minded ” litera- 
ture a work with the above title, which treats 
the “ woman question ” from a philosophical 
standpoint The author, Dr. Jackson, a well 
known reformer and hygienist, has been 
trained, both by his old-time work in the anti- 
slavery reform and by his present position as 
physician-in-chief of a large remedial estab- 
lishment, to look upon the world as it is. If 
wrong exists, it is to be righted. If people are 
sick, they are to be made well. 

The majority of the world are not willing 
to accept existent facts; they will not look 
things squarely in the face. The world is, in 
fact, divided into the “ if ” people and the 
“ is ” people. The first of these wander into 
the realms of fancy to find their standpoint. 
The second accept what comes before them as 
real — look forward to results and, perhaps, 
backward to cause. These last are the moral 
philosophers of the world, and in their Tanks 
are found all reformers. They are of the 
prophets. 

Plenty of “if” books have been written in 
regard to the demands of the women of to- 
day, but “ American Womanhood ” is the first 
work which treats of woman’s demand of 
wider opportunity for herself from a physio- 
logical standpoint. 

The first chapter is entitled “ A Peculiar 
Type,” and opens thus : 

“ The American woman 1b a new or original type of 
womanhood. In no other country, nor in any other 
age, has the like of her ever been seen. * * * In the 
combination of her vital forces Bhe is widely different 
from the women of ancient or modern Asiatic or Euro- 


pean civilization. JuetiSfr V Ker forbids comparison! 
with either of those types of womanhood. Substan- 
tially the stand* alone ;,*na If brought alongside of 
them, it should be by waJ^jf , contrast, not of compari- 
son. If she is to be measured, .In order to be made to 
take proper place in scale or. rank, it most be done In 
reference to archetypal forms.” e 

Thus laying down his premises our author 
brings out his rule, and gives ns the brain 
measurement of women oi the past and the 
present He finds the animal faculties to be 
Jess developed in the women of this age than 
in those of the past — the intellectual faculties 
more developed. 

He says: 

“ The style of the American woman’s physical organ- 
ization is such that physiologically/ she has needs for 
the largest bodily freedom; the combinations of her 
intellectual faculties are each that she needs the full 
use of her powers for her own benefit ; the quality and 
measure of her spiritual endowments are such as de- 
mand* her recognition alike in the family, society, 
church and state.” 

She is so utterly unlike the women of other 
times and countries, that standing as she 
does by herself, she must be considered by 
herself. 

He does not content himself with mere 
assertion, but like the boldest of the realistic 
philosophers, he gives us measures and statis- 
tics, and from them he draws his deductions. 
The American woman’s brain in front of her 
ears is relatively much larger than the brain 
back of her ears. Her brain-nervous system 
is much larger than her nutritive-nervous sys- 
tem. Her head is large in proportion to the 
size of her body. 

The three classes of women which are ac- 
cepted by the mass of mankind as true types 
of womanhood, and by whom the American 
woman is constantly advised to model herself, 
are the Greek woman, the Roman matron, 
and the Jewish wife. The Greek woman Dr. 
Jackson terms a brood mare, the Roman ma- 
tron a suckling she-wolf, the Jewish matron a 
human slave, and each one in her physical, 
mental and moral characteristics entirely di- 
verse from the American woman. 

The human intellect being supposed to have 
reached its highest acme of development dur- 
ing the period of Greek civilization, the 
American woman and the Greek woman are 
contrasted. The American woman has a 
much larger development of brain in front of 
her ears and on top of her head than the 
ancient Greek woman ; consequently, the 
American woman’s intellectual and moral 
sentiments are much greater than were those 
of the Greek woman. The head of the ancient 
Greek woman, from front to rear, in the largest 
/part, measured 20X inches ; the American 
woman’s head measures 21>* inches, a differ- 
ence of one and a quarter inches in the size 
of the head. 

But it is not altogether to the size of heads 
that we look when seeking evidence of intel- 
lectual and moral development, but more 
particularly to the part of the head where the 
weight of the brain lies. There were men in 
Massachusetts whose heads were of greater 
size than Webster’s, but no man with Web- 
ster’s expansive forehead, and no man was 
Webster’s equal in intellectual endowments. 

The American woman has a much larger 
development of brain in front of her ears than 
back of them, while the bakk head of the 
Greek woman much exceeded her forehead 
in size. From the orifice of the ear on one 
side, over the skull just above the eyebrows, 
to the orifice of the other ear, the Greek wo 



man measured 12X inches, the American 
woman IS#. Prom the orifice of one ear, over 
the top of the head, to the other orifice, Greek 
14X, American, 16 inches, showing a much 
greater development of brain in the intellec- 
tual and moral regions of the American 
woman’s head than in the ancient Greek 
woman’s. 

From the orifice of one ear, on a line with 
the orifice backward around the head, to the 
orifice of the other ear, and on a line with it, 
Greek IS* inches, American 12 inches, the 
animal portion of the Greek woman’B brain 
/exceeding that of the American woman an 
'.inch and a quarter. These differences in size 
of their respective heads, considered each as 
a whole, and of the frontal brain of each to 
its back brain, make for each characteristics 
widely different from each other; so great, 
indeed, that, says Dr. Jackson, “ taking man- 
kind from the commencement of the Christian 
•era, the Greek woman of the period of the 
highest Grecian civilization is not so far re- 
moved from the woman of the lowest savage 
or barbaric life as is the American woman of 
to-day removed from the Grecian woman of 
the period of the highest Greek civilization.” 

Dr. Jackson finds no nationality whose wo- 
men show so small a difference in measure- 
ment around the head, from front to rear, the 
tape passing just above the ears, and around 
the waist — the tape passing around the body, 
at the pit of the stomach — as do American 
women- This equajity of measurement be- 
tween the head and the waist is not found in 
modern foreign-bom women ; neither was it 
the case in the ancient Greek, if we accept the 
Venus de Medeci as approximating in form to 
the ancient Greek woman. As far removed 
as is the American woman from the Greek, 
just so far is she also from the olden Roman 
and Jewish woman. 

Dr. Jackson’s head measurements have not 
been made upon an isolated few, but upon 
more than 8,000 American women, residing in 
twenty States of the Union ; he has also ex- 
amined many thousand foreign-bom women, 
thus convincing himself that the American 
woman of to-day is of a peculiar type, essen- 
tially differing from women of ancient , or 
diverse nationalities. 

Dr. Jackson carries his statistics and mea- 
surements still farther, and declares that out 
of this common American type of woman a 
Btill superior variety is growing, at present 
comprising about one-quarter of the whole. 
This diversity at first struck him with surprise, 
and when he began fully to comprehend that 
a fourth part of native-born women were 
physically, mentally and morally diverse from, 
and superior to, theVremaindcr, he was much 
astonished, and began to study their individual 
characteristics, which \he found to be equally 
diverse, leading him toyOok upon this class as 
a new development, “ essentially the product 
and outgrowth of freedom, the tendency of 
liberty, when dealing with vital organisms, 
being to create original forms, which fcre the 
outgrowth of principles of liberty applied to 
individual life.” 

Although at every epoch of civilization Dr. 
Jackson finds women diverse from the mass, 
yet not until the “ strong-minded class of this 
republic arose has any people shown among 
its women a sufficient number of persons so 
materially diverse from the generality as to 
acquire a peculiar nomenclature.” 
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Of them Dr. Jackson says : 

“ I now come to the consideration of a class of woman 
who, In all their elements of character, are to me more 
interesting than any class which America produces. 
They are so, 

“ First, because of the peculiarities of their organi- 
zations. / 

“ Second, because of the intrinsic human strength 
which they possess. 

“Third, because of their great necessities for pecu- 
liar development by reason of their peculiar organiza- 
tions." 

Dr. Jackson places these “ strong-minded ” 
women where the “ ifs ” do not, upon the 
basis of a common humanity, and carefully 
distinguishes between their human and their 
sexual characteristics. 

Proceeding philosophically, he first asserts 
general principles. He perceives that woman 
is primarily a human being, with all the needs 
of a human being, and as such, requires to be 
treated, firstly, as a human being in whom the 
distinctively human qualities predominate over 
the sexual. Human nature in mankind he re- 
cognizes as more influential, and more worthy 
to be considered in the adjustments of civili- 
zation than the sexual nature possibly can be. 
He perceives that God has created both men 
and women with certain general needs, desires 
and capacities jwlrich bear no relatton to sex. 
An eternal good is promised upon certain 
conditions to humanity, not to sex. Hunger 
thirst, sleep, are needs, not of sex, but of hu- 
manity. Family, society, government, reli- 
gion, are all human needs. Woman being 
like man essentially human and incidentally 
sexual, it is a sin against the laws of God to 
treat her as essentially sexual and inciden- 
tally human — as great a crime against her as 
it would be against a man to treat him as 
essentially male and incidentally human. 
Humanity, in both man and woman, underlies 
sexuality. Woman’s relations to religion, to 
government, to society, to family, are prima- 
rily and fundamentally those of humanity — 
secondarily and relatively those of sex. 

This “ strong-minded ” class of women, Dr. 
Jackson says, “ bear physiological marks of a 
peculiar organization. The more highly de- 
veloped of them show a great tendency to 
longevity, great powvr to resist disease, great 
physical endurance with only a moderate quan- 
tity of food. In this they differ from the aver- 
age level of American women. Then, too, it 
numbers in its ranks some of the very best 
reasoners which America has produced, while 
both the average American man and the aver- 
age American woman have each small reason- 
ing faculties. 

The “ strong-minded ” type of American 
women Dr. Jackson finds to have a very large 
frontal brain — quick to see, acute to hear, 
sensitive to touch, of acute sense of smell, and 
particularly susceptible to the impressions of 
taste. He affirms this “ strong-minded ” class 
of women to be separated from the mass of 
American women by as wide distinctions, and 
as marked diversities of physical organization, 
as the highest grade of Englishman is sepa- 
rated from a New Zealander. 

“The intellectnal and moral difference between s 
well educated Anglo-Saxon and a New Zealander is no 
greater than the physical difference, and this is so great 
as to render a like development of character between 
the two impossible. The difference In the shape of the 
head, in the organization of the heart, In the size of 
the longs, in the size and vigor of the organic nerves, 
in the make-up of the bones and muscles, is such that 
no intellectual training, nor moral opportunities, nor 
religions culture, nor social advantages— though they 
were the same — could make an Englishman and a New 


Zealander substantially alike in individual character- 
istic*. 

The Anglo-Saxon, with his high develop- 
ments and peculiar organization, is capable of 
comprehending a higher order of troths than 
is the New Zealander. 

The “ strong-minded ” women of America, 
with their high developments and peculiar or- 
I ganization, are also capable of comprehending 
a much higher order of truths than the great 
mass of either American men or American 
women. They “ are the more advanced por- 
tion of womanhood in our country — have 
larger, broader, nobler and more extended 
views than the mass of American women 
have ; they represent larger capabilities, more 
thorough practical capacities and much 
greater intellectual competence than the mass 
possesses ; they are lavishly endowed with 
intellect, vigor, and moral virtue, and this as a 
necessary consequence of their peculiar physi- 
cal forms and mental and moral organiza- 
tions. That these women are what they are 
by virtue of the essential characteristics of 
their natures, and being such by nature they 
can in no wise prevent themselves from being 
what they are, while the peculiarities they 
show are greatly to the credit both of human 
nature and of liberty, and are pre-eminently 
necessary in order to save the womanhood 
of the country from rapid rottenness and 
ruin.” 

After farther treating of the competency of 
these women, Dr. Jackson declares the duty 
of the government towards them to be a full 
recognition of their personality. The standard 
of judgment to be applied to the mass of wo- 
men cannot be applied to them. The fuller 
women’s powers the greater their needs ; for 
every faculty some use Is co-existent, but 
under present conditions these women are 
bound to respect the rights of others, while 
their own rights are unrespected. They are 
held amenable to justice by laws which are 
unjust to them. Penalties are affixed to their 
conduct, while at the same lime their person- 
ality is ignored. It is attempted to make of 
them good citizens while denying to them the 
duties of citizens. ^ 

Liberty is defined as th,e use of all one’s 
faculties and powers, undisturbed by anybody 
as long as in their use such person disturbs 
nobody ; but under governments liberty can 
only be assured by statutory authority. All 
other liberty is that of sufferance, not of re- 
cognized right. By lack of this statutory 
authority, which, through the ballot, shall re- 
cognize woman’s personality, this higher class 
of American women are restrained by law 
from the full use of their faculties. 

Food, drink, air, dress and many other 
topics bearing upon woman’s condition and 
development are treated in this work. They 
all merit attention, but cannot be discussed 
within the limits of a single newspaper article. 
The book is worthy of a large circulation, and 
should be widely read. 

WOMAN'S POSITION IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY B. P. L 


Women’s position in the present age, as Miss 
Anthony has said, is “ half slave,” and to be 
half slave one might as well be whole slave. 
Some timid, imbecile dames, without a thought 
above a new bonnet, or an idea beyond a new 
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dress, would assert that it needs no ameliora- 
tion, contented to be drones in the bee-hive of 
creation as long as their equanimity is not dis- 
turbed or their good fortune changed. The 
velvet-robed and palace-housed, the rich man’s 
daughters and the opulent merchants’ wives, 
care naught for woman’s independence; the 
hour of trial has not yet reached them ; no ! 
it is the hard working woman, the half paid 
seamstress, the weary female shop-clerks, with 
their worn-out spines and tired feet, who are 
calling on their stronger sisters with the Mace- 
donian cry of help. England’s noble ladies 
have found on their side of the Atlantic they 
have no political rights, and are arming them- 
selves for a conquest by words and active 
demonstrations. From Egypt the wail is 
heard: veiled women are demanding their 
right to air and sunshine — to the use of their 
own eyes ; they are restive under Eastern sur- 
veillance ; they object to Mohammedan seclu- 
sion. Only let the engine of prqgress steam 
through barbarous countries, and' women will 
arise to throw off the mantles 'of servitude, 
the veils of masculine will. 


As woman stands forth in our own country 
now, she is half, not a whole, in the scale of 
humanity, a weaker vessel, an idea quoted as 
from Divine authority; but scriptural revelation 
and sacred history are diametrically opposed 
to any such views. The principle of Provi- 
dence is that of equality; this is the whole 
sentiment displayed in God’s government. 
The supposition of a woman’s position being 
subordinate or inferior is a thread-bare apol- 
ogy for an undue power coming from usurp- 
ers. The notions of Egyptian task-masters, 
Hindoo heathenism, Chinese degradation— all 
remnants of the dark ages — have now passed 
away before the luminary of progress, upon 
the sole basis of the Bible, that barrier between 
barbarism and civilization. We are enabled 
to define woman’s true position by this un- 
erring test of tlivine authority ; there she ap- 
pears in the same grade as man, is rated as a 
creature, the same aspirant for rewards, the 
sam e recipient of punishment ; nothing essen- 
tially different is she classed or made lower 
than her fellow men. Man and woman are 
just as much joined together as the holy trin- 
ity of the Godhead ; equally as indissoluble — 
what no man can, must or should put asunder 
without a violation of equal rights. If there 
is any superiority, she rather rises higher in 
the scale of humanity; she might claim to 
herself nobler privileges, a wider range of use- 
fulness. Here she stands, in the present hour, 
with the same amount of brains, the same 
amount of corporeal ability, mental capacity, 
\ toiling at the like drag- wheel of work for a 
' like livelihood, with unequal pay, unequal 
'wages, unequal liberties, for the flimsy reason 
of sex — the more foolish one of prejudice. 


The position of tax-paying women should 
force them to some definite movement to re- 
dress their wrongs; for their attitude while 
living under an American government of the 
broad platform of “ no taxation without rep- 
resentation” is a false one, and non-resistance 
to wrong is a sure sign of innate weakness. 


Woman can hold property; convey it by 
deed ; be administratrix and executrix ; yet 
she must not vote, or resist any public swind- 
ling of her own funds. That property is pro- 
tected is only an excuse in extenuation of an 
apparent inconsistency. It is natural a woman 
holding personal or real estate should be equal- 


ly as desirous as men that able, honest, faithful 
persons should be elected to protect a similar 
interest and legislate for a similar benefit Our 
present officials are reveling in f eastings at 
banquets spread by woman’s earnings, wrested 
boldly from her without the power of a nega- 
tive. The city vaults are filled with coin 
wrung out of women’s purses ; the long army 
of wily politicians are clamorous for aggrand- 
izement at the expense of widows and or- 
phans. If woman’s position, as at present, be 
dependent, ruled and swayed by the baton of 
man-governors, how is she in regard to loss 
of virtue? A faded lily, a drooping snow- 
drop, that never again can raise their white 
heads before the light of purity. To woman 
her shame is a living death ; to man a sport 
that brings to him little remorse, no brand, no 
loss of reputation. The difference is simply 
a distinction of sex ; the one is a woman, the 
other a man — never a celestial mandate of 
condemnation, but the cruel verdict of a ter- 
restrial charity. For woman to be tempted is 
a world’s enduring infamy ; for man to sin is 
no world’s 'disgrace. The wife finds herself 
in masculine possession as soon as the amen is 
given to the marriage ceremony. Possession 
is nine points of the law ; she then is at the 
mercy of many a Bluebeard — her king and 
governor. “ Thy husband is thy lord, thy 
life, thy keeper, thy head, thy sovereign.” 
The demon power assumes control ; its brutal 
grasp falls upon the victim; if more dove 
than lioness, the battle is all with the strong. 
This “ taking of a woman down in her wed- 
ding shoes” is the universal policy; not to 
succeed is never “ to tame the Bhrew." Ah 1 
it is the wheel that grinds away the holiest 
emotions ; the saw that cuts asunder hearts, 1 
that severs union of souls, that galls and chafes 
tender feelings, to end in divorce or desertion ! 

“ I will be master of what is mine own. 

She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my bouse. 

My household staff, my field, my bam. 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my everything.” 

When it is demanded why marriage is 
unproductive of universal peace and con- 
tentment, we reply, it is the position of the 
parties concerned, of master and bondswo- 
man. She is the drudge that drags the load to 
the mill of time ; keeps the house, asking only 
the remuneration of clothes, food, fire and 
bed, a lease on life, by stated periods, for the 
recuperation of lost vigor and restoration of 
dwindled strength. There is always a sure 
rest in a certain early grave of overtasked 
womanhood. 

“ Face forever hidden. 

Race forever ran ; 

Duet to duat, a voice saith. 

And woman’s work is done.” 

What is to-day woman’s position in regard 
to the possession of her children ? She is at 
| the mercy of courts. “ Only is she certain of 
| her own offspring when there is illegitimacy ; ” 
then a father sneaks away, unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his own flesh and blood. 

Alas ! poor woman, thy position in the nine- 
teenth century is to stand on the pedestal of pa- 
tience, or to battle for rights until liberty comes 
with the olive branch of peace, after the stormy 
deluge of man’s jealousies and obstinacy — the 
olive branch which will bring also salvation 
to the hosts of women now standing before 
the American statue of Freedom ; that statue 
wearing liberty’s cap, garmented in woman’s 
apparel, a sarcasm which ought to be wiped 
out as speedily as possible for the credit of a 


republican country. To conquer or die in the 
contest is our motto; we might add to our 
pioneera, “ never give up the ship.” 

A WORD FROM A WOMAN. 


BY E. 8. W. 


Woman has now nearly unlearned that ful- 
some doctrine that there is no higher aim in 
life than to sell herself to the highest bidder. 
Woman has now nearly unlearned the creed 
that she is the toy, the pet or the slave of her 
husband. She believes herself, not his supe- 
rior, but his equal, and claims for herself, not 
superior, but equal rights. She desires also 
to have a voice in the affairs of government 
which she is annually taxed to support She 
claims this — no more. 

I am a woman. I do not claim that my sex 
are, without exception, fitted for any loftier 
posts than they at present occupy. I do not 
claim that they, having been educated to their 
present condition, would become another. 
Yet I do claim that these same weak, perhaps 
trifling, frivolous women, over whom I assert 
no superiority, can be fitted by education for 
positions equal to those occupied by men. Oh, 
you wise men of to-day, do you remember the 
fond mother who reared you belongs to this 
sex, whose rights you oppose ; and do you re- 
flect that in choosing a mother for your chil- 
dren, she too is one of them ? “ Therefore, I 
cry out, elevate her! £nd when the time 
does come, for come it will, when man and 
woman stand on equal footing, then, and not 
till then, can America truthfully wave her 
flag and prate of liberty ! ” 


(foreign (Korreojrondenee. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Wt REBECCA MOORE. 


Manchester, Eng., August. 

THE LADY STUDENTS AT EDINBURGH UNI- 
VERSITY. 

It is gratifying and encouraging to be able 
to record the continuous success of the lady 
students, who are characterized by some of our 
journals as that “intrepid little band who 
have had to fight their way against such odds 
at the University of Edinburgh.” The official 
class-lists of the University and of the Royal 
College of Physician and Surgeons respec- 
tively have just been published, and the posi- 
tions attained by the women students reflect 
the highest honor on their industry and intel- 
ligence. On a calculation of averages, it ap- 
pears that a much larger proportion of wo- 
men than of men has succeeded in satisfying 
the examiners and procuring high places in 
the class-lists. In the Natural History class, 
the highest name is that of a gentleman, who 
secured ninety per cent of the attainable 
marks, and received the first medal. The 
second name is that of Miss Pechy, who won, 
but, as your readers are aware, did not receive 
the chemistry prize last session, and whose 
fame is now assured in science honors. Miss 
Pechy obtained eighty-eight per cent, of 
marks in the Natural History class, and was 
awarded the second medal. In the names 
which follow, ladies and ‘gentlemen alternate 
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as far as the ladies go, bat as they are only in 
the proportion of one to twenty-three numeri- 
cally, it is evident, that as a whole, they rep- 
resent a higher degree of individual power 
than their more numerous fellow students 
whoee names fill up the lower numbers in the 
class. In the Botany class the ladies, as first 
year’s students only, appear in the junior list. 
Mrs. Thome headed the second-class honor’s 
list with seventy-two, a gentleman had sev- 
enty-one, and Miss Chaplin had sixty-nine per 
cent of the marks. Two other ladies are in 
the honor’s list, and the two remaining lady 
students are classed as deserving of “ favora- 
ble mention.” 

It is regarded as a most suggestive fact that 
all the ladies names are in the prize-list, while 
but twenty-three per cent, about of the gentle- 
men students have attained that enviable po- 
sition. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to state that 
the report explicitly declares that “ in both 
classes all competitors were distinguished by 
mottoes only, so that even the professors knew 
nothing of the relative success of the students 
until the names were declared on the first day 
of prize-giving.” This assurance must satisfy 
the most sceptical of the perfect justice of the 
awards. 

CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge has just announced the result of 
the examinations which took place in the sev- 
eral centres last month. As stated in the reg- 
ulations issued by the syndicate, “no class- 
lists will be published, but after each examin- 
ation notice of the result will be sent to the 
name of each candidate.” These announce- 
ments have been forwarded to some members 
of my family who competed, not without suc- 
cessful result, this year in the examination. 
The list now lies before me. Eighty-four 
candidates entered. Of these, twelve with- 
drew from various causes before the examina- 
tion commenced, fifty-one satisfied the exam- 
iners, and twenty-one failed. Five of the 
candidates had passed successfully last year, 
and have this year taken up additional sub- 
jects. These examinations for women are es- 
pecially prepared with a view to promote con- 
tinuous study of successive subjects through 
successive years after the preliminary course 
has been passed. By this arrangement the 
advantages of the examination are placed 
within the reach of many whose numerous 
engagements would otherwise exclude them 
from going in. It is particularly valuable to 
young women who are preparing for the pro- 
fession of teachers, as affording a test of 
thorough culturevsomewhat similar to that 
furnished by the French diplomas. The status 
of teachers in this country has been consider- 
ably lowered for wa^t of such a test, and it is 
a hopeful sign that this means of supplying 
the desideratum has so far been successful. 
This is only the second year of the examina- 
tions for women, and the number of candi- 
dates has more than doubled. In order that 
you may see the nature of these examinations 
I give you the following list of the subjects : 

GROUP A. 

1. Religions Knowledge, The Bible, Paley, Hooker, 

Butler. 

2. Arithmetic. 

8. English History— Geography. 

4. English Language and Literature. 

5. A Short English Composition. 


GROUP B. 

A knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, German, or 
Italian. 

GROUP C. 

Euclid, Books L, II., HI., IV., VL, and XI., to p. 21. 
The elementary part* of Algebra, of plain Trigonom- 
etry, of Statics, of Astronomy, of Dynamics, and the 
simpler properties of Conic Selections, treated either 
geometrically or analytically. 

GROUP D. 

1. Political Economy. 

2. Logic. 

GROUP E. 

1. Botany. 

2. Geology and Physical Geography. 

8. Zoology. 

4. Chemistry, theoretical and practical. 

GROUP F. 

1. Music. 

2. Drawing, with a paper on the History of Art. 
After passing in group A, candidates may 

be examined in other groups in subsequent 
years. No certificate will be granted to any 
candidate who does not pass in group A, and 
also in one of groups B. C, D, and E. A know- 
ledge of two or more of the subjects in each 
group is required for a certificate of honor. 

SIGNOR PALMA ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

The Lombard Royal Institute of Science 
and Literature recently awarded a prize to 
Signor Luigi Palma for his work “ On the 
principle of Nationality in Modern Society.” 
He has just published at Milan a volume no 
less valuable and important, in which he re- 
views the whole subject of popular elections. 
The title is “ Del Potere Electorate nei Stati Li- 
beri. The author advocates the utmost possi- 
ble extension of the electoral power as the 
most independent power of the State, the true 
arbiter and judge of all the other powers, and 
the just power in the State. But he requires, 
as indispensable qualifications, the inde- 
pendence and morality of the vote and espe- 
cially “la coscienza del voto,” the right under- 
standing of the vote. The representation of 
minorities, the extension of- the franchise to 
women and the existence of an Upper House 
are keenly discussed, and the chapters that 
treat of them are full of interesting informa- 
tion. Signor Palma admits that no question 
has puzzled him so much as female suffrage, 
but he considers it unreasonable that in a 
country where Elizabeth reigned, and Victoria 
is now Queen, women should be debarred 
from voting at elections of members of Par- 
liament. 

In Austria, according to the Imperial Pat- 
ent of 1864, women as well as men vote in 
the class of landed proprietors, and in Sweden 
women also take part in the elections. In 
Russia, where every household is entitled to 
send a communal voter, women are often 
sent to vote as representatives of the family. 
The conclusions at which the author arrives 
are, that an identical system of representation 
cannot be adopted by all peoples and in all 
stages of civilization. The conditions of the 
electoral powers must naturally vary in dif- 
ferent countries, but gradual progress should 
steadily be made towards the popularization 
of the suffrage. 

Signor Palma considers that female suffrage 
is a question to be worked out in the future. 
He thinks it a very encouraging sign that Mr. 
Mill, and its other advocates in our practical 
House of Commons, should have obtained so 
many votes in its favor ^as the division lists at 


the second reading of the Women’s Disabili- 
ties Bill this session show. 

LADY SCULPTORS. 

In addition to the bust of the Queen, by the 
Princess Louise, which ornaments the Royal 
Academy’s new and beautiful exhibition 
room, the works of eight ladies have been ex- 
hibited in the sculpture gallery this year. You 
are, of course, aware that the admission of an 
artist’s works into the Royal Academy’s 
rooms is a distinction which is highly prized. 
The first efforts of the artists, therefore, unless 
very superior, rarely appear there. Most of 
the sculpture by women this year consists of 
portrait busts and statues made to order by 
practiced hands. 

Mrs. Thomycroft, the well-known instructor 
of the princesses in this beautiful art, exhib- 
its a bust of Alderman Pochia, late Mayor of 
Salford, near Manchester. It is an excellent 
likeness, and was executed for the corpora- 
tion over which he presided when the strug- 
gle for woman’s suffrage took place, which 
resulted in the trial before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, after the last circuit of the revising 
barristers. Mr. Pochia generously undertook 
all the appeal cases for Salford, and defrayed 
the expenses, which were very heavy, out of 
his own pocket. Mrs. Pochia, who is an ar- 
dent advocate for women’s franchise is the au- 
thor of a powerfully written pamphlet on 
“ The Right of Women to Exercise the Elective 
Franchise ,” by Justitia, published 1856. Mrs. 
Thomycroft has also a marble statue of the 
son of G. Baird, Esq. Miss M. C. Adams has 
two busts, one of them of Queen Victoria. 
Miss Fellows has a bust of Elihu Burritt, a 
good likeness. She exhibits some other por- 
trait busts also. 

Miss M. E. Foley has a vigorous and very 
life-like bust of Mr. S. C. Hall. Miss C. Na 
thige has a beautiful “ study of a head,” and a 
bust of her father, late Secretary to the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, London. 

Miss M. Rogers has a charming “ Sketch 
from Life.” 

Miss Turch has taken a sentence from Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Woodstock ,” and embodied it 
exquisitely in stone as “ Alice Lee.” 

“ She quietly took a email pitcher, and flinging a 
cloak aronnd her walked ont in person to procure Sir 
Henry the water which he desired.” 

At the annual exhibition in the picture gal- 
leries of the Royal Academy, which was 
closed for this season last month, about fifty 
women exhibited their pictures, all, of course, 
as is the rule of the Academy, “ for the first 
time of public exhibition in London.” 

In my next letter I shall give you a kind of 
catalogue Raisonne of these works by women 
artists. They are interesting as practical re- 
sults of diligent and pains-taking efforts, and 
both as regards the subjects chosen and the 
methods of treatment are suggestive in many 
ways. 


f*0ra Iriends. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


While the leaders of the woman’s move- 
ment have been vainly looking to the Repub- 
lican party, to the Democratic party, to a six- 
teenth amendment, to State legislation, with 
the aid of the Press, with conventions and 
mass meetings everywhere, to help them to 
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the ballot, less than half a dozen women have 
gone quietly to the Annual Congress of the 
National Labor Union, (held in Cincinatti),not 
demanding the ballot, but simply the rights of 
labor, equal pay with men for equal work ; and 
the justice of the demand wa9 acknowledged. 

As delegates we were received upon equal 
terms with men ; we were placed upon nearly 
all the committees. voted upon all the 

questions that came up, even to the expedi- 
ency of forming a political party, and our 
votes were counted ; and finally, one of our 
members was honored with the office of Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the National Labor 
Union and Congress. 

Outside the work of the Congress, “ the 
courtesy and gallantry due to the sex ” was 
not forgotten. A carriage was provided by 
the Cincinatti Committee to take us to and 
from the hall where the sessions were . held, 
We were also treated to a fine drive to Cliff- 
ton, that most beautiful of all surburban re- 
treats. 

In conclusion, let me say as a woman, I am 
very sure that this will not be the last time 
we shall meet with the labor party in the halls 
of legislation. A Delegate. 


OUR C A USE IN TEE SO UTH. 


New York, Aug. 29th, 1870. 

Dear Revolution: I have just received a 
letter from Newbem, N. C., which states that 
The, Revolution is read with a great deal of 
interest in that section of the State, and by 
many sought after with “ eager appetite.” 

There are many sympathizers there, and 
you may now and then find one who has the 
moral courage to advocate the cause of wo- 
man’s rights with untiring zeal. In the 
eastern portion of North Carolina the people 
seem to have attained a certain degree of civ- 
ilization. One finds them (of course there are 
exceptions) affable, friendly, courteous, and 
obliging, and pretty well versed in the general 
affairs of the day ; but in the western portion 
of the State it is just the reverse. Ignorance is 
predominant, and it is a well-known fact that 
many of the people there do not know who is 
President of the United States at the present 
time ; and I think if we had a few good work- 
ers there — in the way of woman’s rights— it 
would greatly enlighten their ignorance, and 
be of incalculable benefit to the people. There 
are a few ladies in Charlotte who are doing 
their utmost for the cause, and they have 
worked many agreeable changes in behalf of 
our sex. 

The letter also states that “The Revolu- 
tions cannot be had at all times,” and since it 
is almost indispensable to many of the people 
there, \cannot some way be fixed so that the 
friends of the “Old North State" can have 
access to The Revolution ? 

Sarah F. Grant. 


FROM NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


Atchison County, Aug. 20, 1870. 

Dear Revolution : Having been for some 
time a reader of your columns, and being a 
firm believer in the cause which you so ably 
advocate, I have felt it a duty incumbent upon 
me to publicly express to you my thanks for 
the admirable manner in which you so nobly 
and justly defend and sustain a doctrine so 
dear to the interests of every true woman. 




To those within the pale of modem civili- 
zation, it may seem strange that there is a 
wide expanse of country here in Northwest- 
ern Missouri which has never yet been reached 
by woman’s voice in vindication of her rights 
or wrongs; whose women, mostly farmers’ 
wives, know as little of their true sphere and 
God-given rights as of the minute details of 
the Crimean war, and who are perhaps totally 
ignorant of the existence of such a paper as 
The Revolution. There are not perhaps 
over half a dozen numbers taken within the 
circuit of two or three counties, and as there 
are no prominent towfS in our vicinity, lec- 
turers pass us heedlessly by. 

I have distributed the papers as they came 
among my neighbors, and have good reason 
to believe that through thy mystic influence, 
O, Revolution ! a number of open conver- 
sions have been made ; and though I myself 
have no immediate reason to complain of be- 
ing deprived of any right essential to my com- 
fort and well-being, yet, feeling that right and j 
justice ought to prevail, and that each one 
should contribute her mite towards the fur- 
therance of the great cause, let me give you 
a hearty “ God speed,” feeling assured that a 
glorious future awaits you. 

Susan W. Bartlett. 


(Sxtmtss. 


AMERICAN GIRLS' VOICES. 


After looking at our American girls it is al- 
most always a disappointment to hear them 
speak. What they say iB, perhaps, well enough, 
but the tone and mode in which they say it is 
not well enough. Their voices are commonly 
too thin and shrill, and when they are not, are 
pitched in too high a key. Sometimes they 
come through the nose a good deal more than 
is desirable. They have a metallic ring, or at 
least a reedy quality like the vox humana of 
the organs, and not that soft, low, and gentle 
quality which Shakespeare proclaimed * so ex- 
cellent in woman.’ Climate has no doubt a 
good deal to do with this result, for the fault 
is most perceptible at the North, and least 
perceptible at the South ; but carelessness has 
quite as much to do with it Our mothers and 
teachers, we suspect, do not take much pains 
to train their children and pupils into good 
habits of enunciation. They are carefully 
taught to Bing, but they are not carefully 
taught to read and to speak. Yet more than 
halt the charm of all social intercourse de- 
pends upon the agreeable or disagreeable use 
of the voice. — Putnam's. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN TEE 
CHURCH. 


Woman is highly honored by the Bible, and 
as far as we can see she was always permit- 
ted to do what she could for the Church. The 
great and honorable women of the Bible we 
need not name. They acted a noble part as 
wise, excellent, efficient servants of God. 
Miriam and Hannah, Ruth and Esther, and 
many others were good and true laborers in 
the common work. They were pious, virtu- 
ous, wise in council, brave in action. The 
other day, while reading the Scriptures, we 
were struck with this passage : 

“ The Lord gave the word ; great was the company 
of those that published it.” 

Gesenius renders the latter clause of this 
verse thus : “ (Females) announced the glad 
tidings to the mighty host." And Alexander 
translates the whole passage thus : “ The Lord 
will give the word ; the women publishing it are 
a great host." He says : “ There is obvious 
allusion to the ancient oriental custom of wo- 
men celebrating victo^jes with song and 


dance.” Miriam in this manner celebrated the 
great victory over the Egyptian host when 
they were overthrown in the sea. We have 
no doubt of the correctness of these interpreta- 
tions, and use them as merely suggestive. The 
word of God is not prejudiced against women. 
It treats them fairly and elevates them to fel- 
lowship with man and with God. Women, 
under the New Testament dispensation, were 
authorized to do what they could for the 
cause of Christ. They were deaceneme*, nnd 
officially distributed the bounties of the church, 
and labored to do good to the sick, the wid- 
owed, and the poor. They were sometimes 
teachers or prophets before Jesus came, and 
the prophets plainly foretold of their efficient 
work in the time ot Messiah. They ministered 
to Jesus, assisted greatly the Apostle Paul, 
opened their houses for preaching, and were 
always recognized as laborers together with 
the apostles in their work. — Rev. B. F. Or ary y 
D.D. 


TRIBUTE TO WOMEN. 


The following excellent extract is from a 
speech delivered by the Hon. Pierre Soule on 
the bill authorizing women to act as sole 
traders : 

“When I reflect on the conduct of many 
married men in California — their faithlessness 
to every vow which they made at the altar — 
how completely they fail in the performance 
of their duties — how virtuous and industrious, 
faithful and patient women are imposed upon 
by worthless brutes of husbands, as great 
tyrants at home as drunkards and debauched 
abroad, my respect for the sex prompts me to 
do all within my power to protect her rights 
and secure her happiness. 

“ I love woman ; I have loved her all my 
life, through boyhood, youth, manhood, and 
mature years. I expect to love her all my life, 
and dying, to be found faithful to the same 
high and inspiring sentiments. For amid all 
the varied scenes, temptations, struggles, and 
hopes of existence, one star brighter than all 
others ha3 lighted and guided me onward— 
if ever I had any high and noble ambition, 
the exciting energy has been in the approving 
smile coming from the eye of woman. And I 
judge her affection is this upon others. 

“ Gentle in her affection, yet inighty -through 
her influence, her medium of rule is as power- 
ful as the ballot-box, and she only needs the 

f >rotection of law against those who have no 
aw in their habits and'propensities. She has 
ruled me from my boyhood with the soft and 
winning influence of her virtue, not her beau- 
ty. I remember my first love ; my baby affec- 
tions at four years of age. I have been in love 
nearly every month of my life since, save the 
dark and rayless days and years which suc- 
ceeded the desolate heart, and made the heart 
too desolate. And never, sir, while I remem- 
ber my mother, long since in her grave — I 
remember the night she died— ever, while I 
recollect my sister and the abuse that might 
have been theirs ; never, while I hold in my 
memory one other, and her memory is all that 
is left to me — will I refuse to give my voice 
and influence and vote in favor of measures 
necessary to protect and cherish the fairer and 
better portion of creation, against the passion, 
neglect and abuse of my sex. I hope the bill 
may pass.” 


WOMEN DOCTORS IN EUROPE. 


No less than nineteen young women are 
studying medicine at the University of Zurich, 
in Switzerland. All of the subjects of instruc- 
tion — anatomical and surgical, as well as 
medical — are treated of before the students of 
both sexes, and that without the least embar- 
rassment. Indeed, the officers of the univer- 
sity, after a six-year’9 trial, report that not 
only is there no disturbance or difficulty of 
any kind as a consequence of the association 
of ladies and gentlemen on precisely equal 
terms, but that, on the contrary, better order 
and decorum on the part of the gentlemen are 
the results. At Vienna in Aiistna, at Moscow 
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in Russia, and at Paris in Prance, the same 
plan of edneating the sexes together in the 
medical schools is pursued, and with the same 
happy results. Possibly some Of the profes- 
sors of the New York and Philadelphia medi- 
cal colleges may live to he ashamed of their 
mean ana selfish opposition to woman physi- 
cians. But whether they do or not, it is as 
certain as it is that there will be future gene- 
rations, that the business of administering to 
the sick will ere long be mainly in the hands 
of women. Every year adds to the number 
of women who are attending medical schools, 
both in Europe and in this country; every 
year witnesses an increase of the number of 
women physicians who are engaged in suc- 
cessful practice, and eVwy year lessens the 
public prejudice and diminishes the social 
barriers against women’s pursuing the healing 
art as a vocation . — Health Reformer. 


THE NURSE OF THE CRIMEA. 


[The editor of The Revolution is happy 
to have received fronfXondon, and herewith 
to reprint, a copy of a letter by Miss Florence 
Nightingale to Sir Harry Vemey concerning 
the care of 6ie sick and wounded in the present 
French and Prussian war.l 

August 2, 1870. 1 

Anniversary of Sir Sidney Herbert’s death, > 
Nine years ago. ) 

My dear Sir Harry Vemey : In answer to 
your- twice-urged inquiry respecting the society 
for help to the sick and wounded in this aw- 
ful war (may God’s best blessing go with it as 
must the sympathies of all who have a heart 
in their bodies,) what strikes me is this : 

This lamentable, this deadly war, has found 
us without any organization wherewith to 
proceed at once to the assistance of our suf- 
fering brothers and sisters across the Channel. 

There is, nevertheless, an organization in 
existence, having branches among other 
places, in Berlin and Paris. There is, I be- 
lieve, a common code of regulations pointing 
out the kind of supplies which ought to be 
sent to the field hospitals, together with the 
steps to be taken to ensure their neutraliza- 
tion and distribution. Had we in this coun- 
try proceeded with the same activity as has 
been shown on both sides in this war, we 
should not be calling meetings to inquire what 
ought to be done, and where the funds ought 
to come from. 

We have no practical knowledge of how to 
go about the work ourselves, but we can as- 
sist those who are engaged in it I would 
venture to suggest (if this has not been done 
already, which probably it has), that an ac- 
tive business committee be at once formed. 
Funds must, of course, in the first instance, be 
obtained, and while this preliminary and neces- 
sary work is being done the proposed com- 
mittee should communicate with the branch 
organizations in Paris and Berlin, and obtain 
from them the requisite 'i information (if not 
yet obtained) as to the kind of supplies they 
require and mo9t want, and that these be 
made up, according to the patterns, with as 
little delay as possible, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the branch organizations in the two 
capital cities, tojje by them distributed accord- 
ing to the necessities of the hospitals on both 
sides at the seat of war. 

If supplies, in kind, are sent from this 
country to the seat of war, it would be neces- 
sary to obtain the neutralization until they 
arrived at their destinations. Persons in charge 
of them would need safe conducts. 

If th« two (French and German) branch or- 


I ganizations require only money, the whole 
work would be simplified by sending money 
only, and allowing the respective branches to 
t expend it I need only suggest, because Eng- 
lishmen will always see fair play done, that 
the most rigid impartiality should be observed 
, in the division of funds. There will probably 
be a demand for efficient nurses, both men 
and women, and in this probabilitv I would 
venture to say from my own experience, that 
any who undertake such work must not be 
sentimental enthusiasts, but downright lovers 
of hard work. If there is any work which is 
I simple, stern reality, it is that of waiting on 
the sick and wounded after a battle in war 
I hospitals, attending to and managing the 
| thousand and one hard, dry, practical details 
which, nevertheless, mainly determine the 
question as to whether your sick or wounded 
should live or die. If there is any nonsense 
in people’s ideas of what hospital nursing is, 
one day of real duty will root it out. But are 
they capable of one day of real duty ? There 
are things to be done and things to be seen 
which at once separate the true metal from 
tinkling brass, both among men and women. 
And then comes long, patient, unremitting, 
ceaseless toil, anxiety, and responsibility for 
those who can bear it Let persons who may 
wish to serve in this work examine and 'test 
their own motives and fitness. I feel com- 
pelled to say this because we have no organi- 
zation and no nurses or other agents. But to 
those who can in any degree estimate the true 
greatness of the work, and would wish to 
join in it, I would say let them offer them- 
selves. Let the committee keep a register of 
such, when satisfied as far as they can be of 
fitness ; and such can then be sent out, under 
arrangements made with the local organiza- 
tions, to where they are most wanted. If I 
could rise from my bed of illness so as to be 
of any use, I should before now have been off 
to wherever the authorities would accept my 
| services to where most they are wanted. If I 
| cannot, there are better than me who will be 
able and willing to go under this awful emer- 
gency which has come over Europe. Those 
who are bone of” our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, our brothere and our fellow Christians 
(oh, that I should have to say it !) are met 
face to face in the deadliest struggle of our 
time armed with every instrument of destruc- 
tion which the latest science has placed in 
human hands. Can we stand idly by, and 
take sentimental part either on one side or the 
other, in the face of all this suffering ? Ought 
we not rather to think only of one thing — the 
suffering, incalculably greater ^tlian anything 
our eyes have seen, or our ears heard, or that 
it has entered into our imagination to con- 
ceive ? And when we think of the peasants, 
taken from their harvesting to fight; the 
whole organization of labor broken up ; the 
women and children starving and helpless, we 
see the misery of war doubled and trebled ten- 
fold by want and scarcity, ought we not to go 
to the relief of such suffering on which ever 
side, in which ever race, we find it, wherever 
we are allowed to go to it ? I have put down, 
because you asked me, the most elementary 
considerations — certain that these and a great 
many others and much further steps will have 
been taken by the able and earnest men who I 
rejoice to see form the committee of aid. May 
God bless them ! 

Pray, believe me, ever your affectionate, 

Florence Nightingale. 



Mrs. Adel* McKeon is an independent candidate tor 
Congress from a California district 


Laura Keene has joined the Catholics, and was bap- 
tized recently at 8t Paul, Minn. 

I The State Librarian of Michigan Is a woman. Mrs. 
J. E. Tenny makes an excellent officer. 

Rosa Bonheur Is engaged In painting the favorite dog 
of the Emperor Alexander IL of Russia. 

Queen Victoria subscribed $2,500 to the English fund 
for the aid of sick and wounded by the war. 

Mrs. Van Cott received fifty persons into the Metho- 
dist church at Greenfield on probation, Sunday, twenty 
of whom were baptized. 

Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Lncy Stone 
purpose stumping Massachusetts in favor of Wendell 
Phillips for Governor. 

Archduchess Sophia is about to erect. In the suburbs 
of Vienna, a chapel to the memory of her ill-fated son, 
Maximillian. 

Madame Rlstorl and her husband, the Marquis de 
Grlllo, have gone to Leghorn, to enjoy the benefit of 
sea-bathiDg. 

Miss Florence Rice, of Brooklyn, New York, is said 
to have the finest contralto voice that has been heard 
in Paris for some years. 

Miss Matilda Coneys is still a student at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. She obtained the first 
prizes in mathematics in 1868. 

An Illinois jnstice has decided that a woman's eyes 
are not her husband's property. 

So a woman, in that State at least, has the same right 
as a man to say, “ O, my eye.” 

Matrimony is said to have cured Jenny Worrel of 
stuttering. 

Husbands do sometimes force their wives into plain 
speaking. 

Mrs. E. W. Lawrence, Secretary of the New York 
Authors’ Union, is the author of a number of anony- 
mous poems of much beauty, which have had exten- 
sive circulation through the press. She resides in 
Brooklyn. _ ✓ 

Miss Catharine E. Beecher becomes principal of Hart- 
ford Female Seminary, with Harriet Beecher Stowe as 
assistant and Professor Stowe as lecturer on Biblical 
History. 

Mile. Olympe Audouard, the brilliant advocate of 
14 woman’s rights, ” has volunteered for the purpose of 
nursing the Bick and wounded soldiers of the army of 
the Rhine. 

Miss Minnie Brabnry, of Marshall county, Ind., la 
studying theology, with a view of becoming a preach- 
er. She is said to be a young lady of fine intellect and 
rare culture. * 

Charles Dickens’ unmarried daughter is a novelist, 
and has written several books, among which are 
“Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” “Veronica,” and 44 Ma- 
ble’s Progress.” 

The printer’s strike of San Francisco has had the 
effect of placing some twenty-five women at the case, 
and a number are learning to operate the telegraph. 
One young lady already has charge of one of the West- 
ern Union branch offices in this city. 

Recently Mrs. J. N. A. Griswold, who has one of the 
finest lawns in Newport, invited the children connected 
with the Orphan’s Home of that city to pasB a daV at 
her residence. A table was set on the wide piazza, 
loaded with luxuries, of which the children partook 
freely, and the ringing laugh and frolicking indicated 
a happy, enjoyable day. 

Mrs. James Sadlier is probably the most voluminous 
feminine writer of America. She has given the Catho- 
lic public of America over sixty volumes of original 
stories and translations from the French. Her last 
story, 44 Maureen Dhn, or the Admiral's Daughter,” is 
said to be the best Irish CathoJJc Story of the period. 

Miss Emma C. La Jennesse, the Albany vocalist, is 
etill having extraordinary success in Italy. She re- 
ceived a diploma by public authority, in that music- 
loving country, of honorary membership of the Acad- 
emy of Art, with the name of Prima Donna. Conntess 
Vigo and her husband, the Baron Cale, and a long lino 
of carriages and magnificent equipages, with many of 
the nobles of Sicily, accompanied her, while bands of 
music filled the air with gay strains, all doing honor to 
the American Prima Donna. 
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LAUBA CUBTI8 BULLABD, Editor. 
EDWIN A. BTUDWBLIr PubUaher. 


NEW TORE, SEPTEMBER 8, 1870. 


WOMAN'S HOUR IN FRANCE. 


Vive la Republigve ! All .hearts are beating 
at the revival of popular liberty in Paris. The 
French have found victory in defeat. Their 
loss has proved their gain. France is rising to 
the dignity of a republican government. Will 
she reach the full height, or stop half way ? 
That is the question which The Revolution 
in New York asks of the revolution in Paris. 

We wish to add our presumptuous voice to 
the general jargon of advice, suggestion and 
debate concerning the forthcoming new con- 
stitution which is now In process of manufac- 
ture under Mr. President Trochu. 

The genius of France, more than of any 
country in Europe, is largely feminine. The 
fine vivacity of the French mind and manners 
has been borrowed, generation after genera- 
tion, more from the female sex than from the 
male. The influence of woman in France is 
powerful and universal, extending from the 
highest circles of the government to the lowest 
marts of trade. The ladies of Paris set the 
fashions of the world. Woman's tongue 
vibrates with a gentler wit in that metropolis 
than in other social capitals. Courts, salons, 
council-chambers, committee-rooms, political 
cabals, academic chairs, the arts, the oj>era, 
letters, religion — all these, in France, feel the 
dominant, and sometimes the predominant, 
influence of woman. We do not refer merely 
to such names as Joan of Arc, or De Mainte- 
non, or Pompadour, or Corday, or De Stael, 
or De Bern or Eugenie, but to multitudes of 
women who, without being ^distinguished, or 
without being known beyond a very narrow 
sphere of private life, have nevertheless been 
able to mould in a great degree the plastic 
temper of Paris, and thus to govern in an 
equally great degree the destinies of France. 

Never say to a Frenchman that women know 
nothing about trade, for they are thrifty store- 
keepers; or that they are not competent to 
literature, for they shine a9 stars in the galaxy 
offline writers ; or that they are not fitted for 
politics, for they have always had a hand in 
every administration. Woman’s influence in 
France is as positive a fact as the law of gra- 
vitation. 

There has now come an opportunity to put 
this influence to a still more influential use. 
Heretofore women have been only secret fac- 
tors of the government ; let them now de- 
mand to become open and integral parts of it 
Hitherto their political power has been great 
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but irresponsible ; let it now be greater and 
responsible. France is summoned to change 
her structure of government. The empire is 
in ruins. The pillars of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty have fallen. The man of destiny has 
reached his destiny. Of what stuff shall the 
reconstructed constitution be formed? All 
liberal hearts in America wish well to the 
French people ; and the best of American wishes 
for France is for a French republic. We join 
in this wish with a qualification. That quali- 
fication is, not Thomas Jefferson’s mockery of 
a republic ; not a mere pretense of freedom — 
keeping the word of promise to the ear, and 
breaking it to the hope ; not the usurped domi- 
nion of one-half the people over the other and 
better half ; not an aristocracy of sex ; no^ 
any such falsely-named and undemocratic 
republic as the American; but a nobler and 
wiser government, in which every citizen shall 
have an equal citizenship with every other ; 
in which wo^ian as well as man shall own 
property, make laws, and mould administra- 
tions ; in which all civil and political institu- 
tions shall be founded and conducted in har- 
mony with God’s primal decree of the equal- 
ity of the sexes. This, and only this, is the 
true future government for France. 

It is frequently said that the French people 
are too fickle to govern themselves. No peo- 
ple are fit to govern themselves so long as 
they confine the governing prerogative exclu- 
sively to men, and deny .it unjustly to 
women. The French people, considered in a 
political sense as composed exclusively of 
men, have never been, are not now 4 and never 
will be able to govern themselves. The finer 
moral element which characterizes woman’s 
nature in distinction from man’s is more 
needed in France as a recognized and consti- 
tutional force in the government, than in any 
other country in the world. Every woman in 
France should possess a citizen’s franchise. 
The exercise of such an influence by the 
whole body of French women upon the gov- 
ernment would do more to change that gov- 
ernment from political fickleness to moral 
stability than any other device of statesman- 
ship which could now be adopted by that 
aroused and noble people. Every woman in 
France who has been widowed by this bloody 
war ought to be invested with a sacred share 
in the reconstructed government. In the 
nineteenth century, no government which is 
compelled to build itself anew from its founda- 
tions ought to build on any other corner-stone 
than the political equality of all its citizens, 
without distinction either of birth, or rank, or 
color, or race, or sex. “ They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” Man is the 
war-maker, and woman the peace-maker, of 
the world. Sooner or later, woman, like man, 
must be an enfranchised citizen under all poli- 
tical constitutions. Her golden opportunity in 
France is now. Let her seize it. If a thou- 


sand educated, respected and influential wo- 
men in Paris should demand of the Provi- 
sional Government a representation for their 
sex in the re-jnade laws of their shattered 
country, that demand would be wise, just, and 
unanswerable. 

“ The empire has fallen,” says the telegraph. 
No ; the ancient despotism still exists. It will 
continue to exist so long as woman continues 
to be disfranchised. The new Republic, if it 
leaves out woman (and nobody seems yet to 
have thought of her during these first, and for- 
mative hours), will simply be a modification of 
the old tyranny. There is but one course of 
true glory for France. It is to abolish the 
throne, suppress the Bonapartes, ignore the 
Bourbons, erect a people’s government, and 
enfranchise woman. Vive la Republique ! 

A DIVORCE OR A SEWING-MACHINE. 


The New York dailies chronicle the fact 
that a lady in Newark, whose husband deser- 
ted her some time since, has managed to save 
from her earnings $100, and has been puzzled 
whether to invest this sum in the purchase of 
a sewing-machine or in getting a divorce from 
her truant lord. If this denizen of New Jer- 
sey reads the papers, the experience of a wo- 
man in Providence whose situation is quite 
similar to her own may help her to a decision- 

The Providence Press records the fact that 
about a year since, a husband and wife resid- 
ing in that city, finding their union intolerable, 
resolved to separate, and agreed further to 
leave each other in undisturbed possession of 
what property belonged to them individually. 
At the time of this arrangement, it may be sup- 
posed that the wife had but a small stock of 
this world’s goods, but after a year had elapsed 
her pecuniary condition had greatly improved. 
She had accumulated some money, a part of 
which she invested in the purchase of a horse 
and buggy. '-The husband hearing of this 
stylish turn-out of his former partner resolved 
to become its possessor ; he, therefore, paid a 
visit to the town wliere his ex-wife lived, and 
watching for a favorable opportunity he suc- 
ceeded in stealing the horse and buggy, and 
drove off triumphantly. The wife resorted to 
the law for redress, but found that justice re- 
cognized the right of her husband to seize upon 
her property on the principle that the twain 
were still one flesh, and hence equal proprie- 
tors in the horse and buggy. In this emer- 
gency she resolved to see what she could do 
for herself. She soon discovered that her hus- 
band and she had at least one taste in common, 
as he had also bought a horse and buggy. 
Watching her chance, she succeeded, entirely 
unaided, in getting possession of his equipage, 
and at last accounts had driven off whither 
no one has yet learned. 

It behooves the female citizen of Newark, 
in view of this case, to inform herself on the 
following points : 1st. Whether her husband 
would like the $100 which she has saved? 
2nd. Whether, if he has this wish, the chances 
are in favor of his being able to gratify it? 
3rd. In case he did get her money, whether he 
has $100 of his own upon which she could 
make reprisals ? 4th. If he has the money, 
whether she is smart enough to get it ? 

The papers inform us still further that a 
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bachelor friend has persuaded this deserted 
wife that she needs a divoree more than she 
does a sewing-machine. A little reflection on 
the questions suggested to her may perhaps 
assist her in deciding whether or not her 
bachelor friend is right. 


THE DECADE MEETING. 


Several times lately we have alluded to the 
probability of a public celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the first National 
Woman’s Rights Convention ever held in the 
United States ; and we are now able to an- 
nounce the place of meeting and the com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

First, however, let us remind the forgetful 
reader that the original convention which is 
thus to be celebrated was held in Worcester, 
Mass., October, 1850, under the presidency of 
the lady who is now Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis, of Providence, R. L It was a meeting 
interesting in itself, and important as being in 
some sense the historic beginning of the or- 
ganized agitation for woman’s suffrage in this 
/country. Among its active spirits, taking 
either an oratorical or epistolary part in the 
proceedings, were many well-known reformers 
who are still alive and engaged in the active 
prosecution of the same reforms. In view of 
this fact, it has been thought wise to put the 
decade meeting under the exclusive control of 
these revolutionary survivors, and to make the 
festal occasion consist mainly of a re-union 
of veterans. 

Members of the Union Woman’s Suffrage^ 
Society will recollect that at its meeting held 
at Apollo Hall, New York, in May last, the 
subject of holding such a decade celebration 
was broached, discussed, and finally referred 
to a committee. A fey days ago this com- 
mittee met in Brooklyn, and with great unan- 
imity took the following action : 

Whereas, At the meeting of the Union Woman’s 
Suffrage Society held at Apollo Hall, New York, May, 
1870, a committee waa appointed to enquire Into the ex- 
pediency of celebrating the second decade anniversary 
of the first woman’s rights convention ever held in the 
United 8tates ; therefore. 

Resolved , That the Union Woman’s Suffrage Society 
does not consider it expedient to assume the manage- 
ment of a celebration which, to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative In Its character, needs the equal co-operation 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association ; and, 
therefore. 

Resolved , That the Union Woman’s Suffrage Society 
recommends that if such a meeting be held, it be held 
under the management of the surviving members of 
the original convention held at Worcester in I860. 

In pursuance of this action, and with a view 
to make the coming celebration as catholic as 
possible, and to divest it in advance of any 
appearance of being the act of one of the two 
rival national associations to the exclusion of 
the other, the following call has been issued : 

W OMAN' SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION. 

The twentieth Anniversary of the inauguration of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in this country will be 
celebrated in Apollo Hall, in the city of New York, on 
the 19th and 20th of October, 1870, 

The movement in England, as in America, may be 
dated from the first National Convention, held at Wor- 
cester, Mass., October, 1860. The July following that 
convention a favorable criticism of its proceedings and 
an able digest of the whole question appeared in the 
Westminster Review , written by Mrs. John Stuart Mill 
which awakened attention in both hemispheres. In 
the call for that convention the following subjects for 
discussion were presented : Woman’s right to Educa- 
tion, Literary , Scientific, and Artistic ; Her Voca- 
tions, Industrial , Commercial, and Professional ; Her 
Interests, Pecuniary, Civil, and Political ; in a- word. 


Ham Sum as an In di vid u a l , and her Fun ct io ns as a 
dtisen. 

It is hoped that the Old and the New World will 
both be largely represented by the earlier advocates of 
this reform, who will bring with them reports of pro- 
gress and plana for future action. An extensive for- { 
eign correspondence will also add interest to themeet- 
ings. We specially invite the presence of those just 
awakening to an interest in this great movement, that 
from a knowledge of the past they may draw fresh in- 
spiration for the work of the future, and fraternize a 
generation now rapidly passing away. 

As those who Inaugurated a reform, so momentous 
and far-reaching in its consequences, held themselves 
above all party considerations and personal antago- i 
nisms, and as this gathering is to be in no way connec- 
ted with either of our leading woman suffrage organi- 
sations, we hope that the friends of real progress 
everywhere will come together and unitedly celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of a great national move- 
ment for freedom. 

Prompt answer requested. 

Committee qf Arrangements. — Lucre tia Mott, Sarah 
Pugh, Elizabeth C. Stanton, Ernestine L. Rose, Sam- 
uel J. May, C. I. H. Nichols. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Paulina W. Davis, Chairman. 

The Union Woman’s Suffrage Society (so 
far, at least, as this journal is entitled to speak 
for it) is happy to see the above foretoken of 
a pleasant occasion ; and although the society 
will not attend the jubilee in any corporate 
capacity, yet it will doubtless be present in the 
form of many disintegrated parts consisting 
of individual members, who will be glad of 
this opportunity to do honor to the patriarchs 
of the woman’s movement in America. 


HYDE PARK SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 


This Institution, under the management of 
Mrs. C. V. Waite, proposes not only to furnish 
a thorough and practical education to women 
at the lowest possible cost, but an original and 
most useful innovation on old customs has 
been made by the Principal. We are informed 
that a department will be added in which em- 
ployment will be furnished to those desiring 
it, which will materially lessen the expense of 
education at the Seminaiy. 

For the present only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental neeele-work, and the manu- 
facture of hose and other garments with knit- 
ting machines is undertaken ; but other em- 
ployments, such as drawing on wood, painting 
on ivory, etc., will be introduced as soon as 
possible. 

An industrial department in schools for girls 
is a most admirable idea, and we hope that 
Mrs. Waite will be able to carry forward her 
new plan successfully. 


Many people are now coming home, and not a few 
are about to set forth on new trips. Bundles are the 
bother of the traveler, but they must be put up with. 
We advise everybody who wants a paper exclusively 
adapted for wrapping purposes to use the Revolution. 
It can be safely recommended for such uses, and we 
are sorry we cannot extend the eulogy. 

We are sorry that it is out of our power to 
eulogize the Eagle even for wrapping paper. 
We tried to use it for that purpose the other 
day, but was unable to do so ; it would not 
hold together long enough, and we are as- 
sured that a newspaper must, indeed, be worth- 
less which has for its foundation only straw. 


We read the other day an anecdote of a Mo- 
hawk justice of the peace who refused to 
commit a man for bigamy, although it was 
clearly proven that he had four wives. His 
excuse was : “ If he lifs mit four vifes he got 
bunishment enough. I lif mit one ! ” That 
Dutchman was a man of few rth ought. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE BENEV- 
OLENT. 


Cleveland, O., July 28th, 1870. 
Mrs. Stanton and the Friends of Reform in 

New York: 

Dear Ladies : Although a stranger, per- 
mit me to address you as friends. At the last 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees for 
the Woman’s Homeopathic Medical College 
it was thought advisable for the true interest of 
that all-important institution, to appoint a Cor- 
responding Secretary, and I was honored with 
that appointment Feeling a lively interest in 
the welfare and progress of our college, I am 
prompted to lay the subject before you. v 

The importance of this good work cannot 
be estimated. We are in our infancy, only 
two years old ; have graduated ten students ; 
they have been earnest, diligent scholars. W e 
trust they have gone out, not only commis- 
sioned, but thoroughly prepared to do good. 
What do we need more than competent physi- 
cians, and they of our own sex to treat wo- 
men and the dear little children whom God 
has placed more especially in trust of the 
mother ? 

My dear friends, I am inclined to the belief 
that you can aid us materially by sending us 
students and money. $100 will cover the ex- 
pense of the lectures. Cannot you raise that 
amount, and with it defray the expenses to ed- 
ucate one of your number whom you may se- 
lect from among yourselves. It is the earnest 
request of the Board that you make an effort 
in our behalf, and then at your earliest conve- 
nience let us hear from you. 

Address Mrs. T. C. Stiles, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. Box 
2846, Cleveland, Ohio. 

If your time is too much occupied to attend 
to it, please intrust it to some one who can. 


THE BEA JJTY OF PURITY. 


Gcethe waa in company with a mother and danghter, 
when the latter, being reproved for something, blushed 
and burst into tears. He said to the mother: “How 
beantifnl your reproach has made yonr daughter ! A 
full-blown flower, sprinkled with pufSat hue, is not so 
beautiful aa this child, blushing beneath her parent’s 
displeasure, and shedding tears of sorrow for her fault. 
A blush is the sign which nature hangs out to show 
where chastity and honor dwells.’’ 

It is peculiarly delightful to see this “ noble 
sentiment” from a man like Goethe, as it 
leads us to hope that it was his love for the 
beautiful which led him in so many instances 
(unless history greatly belies him) to give 
women occasion to blush. He was probably 
curious to see where honor dwelt I 


The Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers will give a reception to all its 
friends and patrons at No. 40 New Bowery, on 
Sunday, Sept. 4th, at 12# p. m. Mr. W. C. 
Van Meter, the Superintendent, will be pres- 
ent again after his long absence, and hopes to 
see all who are interested in the children’s 
welfare. 

The school will open on Monday, Sept. 5th, 
when they will be ready to receive pupils at 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning. 


Why does a pretty girl need no mirror? 
Answer. Because she is a good looking (g)lass 
herself. 
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THE BATTLE OP BLENHEIM. 


MISS BECKERS OBJECTIONS 


[We print the following poem as singularly 
appropriate just now when famous victories 
are being won, and it is pretty hard to make 
out “ what it is all about.” Who does not 
remember and admire this poem, and who does 
now read or recollect Southey’s more labored 
productions. — Ed. op the Revolution.] 

It was a Bummer evening — 

Old Kaspar’s work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Waa sitting in the snn ; 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Easpar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh— 

“’Tie some poor fellow's skull," said he, 

“ Who fell in the great victory. 

"I find them in the garden. 

For there’s many here about ; 

And often when I go to plow 
The ploughshare turns them out; 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“ Were slain in the great victory." 

“ Now tell nswhat’twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries. 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder- waiting eyes— 

“ Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for." 

“It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

“Who put the French to rOut ; 

But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

“ That 'twas a famous victory. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly ; 

Bo with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

“With Are and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 

And many a childing mother there 
And new-born baby died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won — 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

“ Great praise the Duke of Marlboro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

8aid little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay— nay— my little girl," quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 

'i “And everybody praised the Duke, 

V Who this great fight did win.” 

“ But what good came of it at last T " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 


Lady Bowring, in a Bpeech made recently 
in London, said she should be glad to see some 
of the younger women trained for the minis- 
try. The other learned professions, she be- 
lieved, would in time be opened to them; 
“ but in the works of the ministry they would 
be especially in their sphere.” There is one 
thing certain, they could not possibly do as 
■ome of those male ministers do. 


We mean her objections to the Married Wo- 
man’s Property Bill. The House of Commons 
has accepted the Lords’ amendments to this 
bilL In the same issue of The Times which 
announced this fact, Miss Lydia E. Becker 
published a letter which (says a correspond- 
ent of The Revolution) “ has given rise to a 
good deal of annoyance even to the members 
most friendly to the bill.” The letter is a 
condensation of its author’s leader in the Suf- 
frage Journal. Our correspondent says : “ I 
cannot help thinking it was almost a pity to 
publish it here at the present moment, when 
those in charge of the bill accepted the alter- 
ations which, at any rate, provide for the most 
glaring hardships of the present law.” Our 
correspondent’s criticisms on Miss Becker may 
perhaps be well founded. But, at all events, 
Miss Becker has a right to be heard ; and we 
reproduce her letter as follows : 

To the Editor qf the Times : 

Sib: Will you allow me a little space for a protest 
against the manner Hn which the Lords have dealt with 
the Married Women’s Property Bill? Pretending to 
accept its principle, they have annihilated it. 

The bill, as It was sent up to the Peers, secured to 
married women possession of' all property that waa 
their own, whether gained by the exercise of their In- 
dustry or skill, or accruing to them under the laws 
which govern the acquisition of property by men. It 
did this by the simple and comprehensive enactment 
that a married woman woold hold all her real and per- 
sonal estate In all respects as if she had continued un- 
married. This provision was applicable to all, and 
intelligible to all. It also avoided the insidious sug- 
gestion of divided family interest involved in the 
notion that any property owned by a wife must needs 
be settled for her “ separate use.” This odious phrase 
has arisen from the custom of securing rich wives 
against the operation of the common law. But It 
would be a grave misfortune to extend this mischiev- 
ous provision of " separate use " Into every household 
in the kingdom. Simple ownership implies nothing 
of separation of interests. Perhaps there are few wo- 
men who would quite like to marry a man who had 
taken care to have a large portion of bis estate settled 
“ for his separate use," though they would not wish 
to deprive him of the ownership of one penny of it. 
Married men are allowed to own their property with- 
out this ugly condition. We ask the same freedom for 
married women. We ask the Legislature, instead of 
extending the clumsy device by which the rich evade 
the common law, to the homes of the poor, to take the 
simple course of abolishing the law itself, and with it 
the cumbrous provisions which have grown out of the 
effort to evade it. 

We object to the bill which the- Lords have substi- 
tuted for that wblch passed the Commons : 

1. Because it perpetuates an unjust law, and ex- 
tends a mischievous rule originally framed to evade 
that law. 

2. Because the protection it offers is inadequate to 
meet the ■necessities of the case. 

8. Because it frees a husband from liability for his 
wife’s debts contracted before marriage, while hand- 
ing over to him her property and earnings before mar- 
riage. 

4. Because it applies the complicated rules and deci- 
sions of the Equity Courts respecting the separate 
property of a wife to sums of the most trifling amount, 
and enables husbands and wives to put each other in 
the County Courts to determine whether any particu- 
lar portion of a wife’s estate is subject to the control 
of the husband. 

5. Because, in most of its provisions as regards prop- 
erty, it is a “permissive bill,” and does not come into 
operation unless a woman goes through a formal pro- 
cess of application as regards each separate portion of 
her estate. 

6. Because its provisions are unintelligible without 
the aid of a lawyer. 

An accomplished lady writes to me : 

“ What really is the practical effect of clauses 2, 8, 4^. 
and 5 ? After reading them over many times, I am not 
quite satisfied what it is, and what, then, are more ! 
ignorant women to do ? I hate the bill more and more. I 
Is it not shocking that in the nineteenth century we 1 
should be asking in vain for justice? ” 

It would be a parallel case to their treatment of the i 


Married Women’s Property Bin If the Select Commit- 
tee to which the Peers have referred the University 
Tests Bill were to report it with the clauses strode out 
which abolished the principle of religious tests, and 
others introduced providing that under certain condi- 
tions any one might obtain personal exemption from 
their operation. Were this done, no one doubts that 
the original bill would be sent back to their lordships 
for farther consideration. The women of England are 
anxiously waiting to see whether the House of Com- 
mons will allow their deliberate verdict to be overruled 
by a Select Committee of the House of Lords. Wo- 
men have made during the past session an appeal to 
the Legislature for the removal of the disabilities 
which exclnde them from the right to influence its 
decisions. That appeal was rejected, and one of the 
grounds of this rejection was the allegation that the 
interests of women were better cared for while they 
were deprived of political rights than they would be 
If they had votes. The House of Commons has now 
the opportunity of justifying this plea. Let them 
show that they care as much for the establishment of 
principles which they have declared to be just in re- 
gard to women as if the bill concerned the welfares of 
men. if they will make the same resistance to en- 
croachments on the principle of the Married Women's 
Property Bill, as they doubtless would in the case of 
the University Tests Bill, they will, without affecting 
the justice of the claims of women to representation, 
destroy one of the strongest practical reasons for press- 
ing it. If they do not, their neglect will strengthen 
us in renewed efforts to obtain those electoral rights 
which all classes in this realm deem essential for the 
protection of their interests and the securing of just and 
impartial laws. Yours respectfully, 

Lydia E. Bbcksb. 


SAVED BY THE SEA. 


BY JUSTIN il’CARTHT. 


„ Continued from Page 139. 

“ Dearest Lucille, you are nervous, you are 
afraid ! Do not venture. Come back to the 
roof again, and wait. It will be only a few 
hodrs, and you will be safe there. Nanette 
will stay -with us. Come back !” 

“ No, no, it is impossible ! I dare not. Oh, 
you do not know what would be said ! I am 
not afraid. Go on and hold my hand. You 
will see that I am not afraid.” 

“ Turn your,face, then, to the wall, dearest 
Come, . that is right ! Courage 1 Why, this 
ledge is broad enough to dance on. You 
should see Blondin ! How happy for you to 
have such pretty little feet. There, would be 
room enough for the feet of two such Cinder- 
illas on a sidewalk like that. Good again ! 
Do you hear Nanette calling? Capital lungs 
that girl has ! Now, then — once more — give 
me both your hands. Ah, here we are at 
last!” 

Thus talking and laughing — partly to keep 
up her courage, and partly to relieve his own 
wild excitement— Churchill crept along the 
ledge, firmly holding Lucille’s hand, and 
watching with keen and eager eye, that 
pierced even through the growing darkness, 
every step she made. Where he could get a 
firm gripe of any stone in the broken wall, he 
felt comparatively happy and safe; for he 
thought that, even if Lucille should miss her 
footing and slip, he yet could hold her up and 
raise her to the edge of the broken floor. At 
last she crouched with him safely in the deep 
old window, and Churchill drew a long 
breath of relief, although they were now in the 
teeth of a fierce wind, that howled through 
the aperture which held but did not shelter 
them. 

Tossing in her boat outside sat the bold 
Nanette. She had been rowing around the 
old fort, lying to as well as she could, after 
running considerable risk of having an oar 
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broken by the fierce chopping blows which 
the sudden waves dealt. When she saw the 
lovers on the window she set her teeth hard, 
and began to row cautiously toward them, 
while she talked to the winds and waves, and 
argued with them and scolded them, as if they 
were naughty and mutinous young sisters. 

“ Ga, chien/ Will you again? Va, dona, 
miserable / 8trike again, will you, then ? That 
costs! That says be quick! Maligns, you 
there ! That blinds the eyes, though, and one 
cannot see ! For all that, I come round again 1 
Softly, now, and gently ! Ah, little pigs of 
waves! So, once more! Courage, beyond 
there ! Voila, Nanette who comes to save the 
sweet demoiselle ! ” 

Churchill had one arm round Lucille’s waist, 
while with the other he firmly held to the 
window. He knew that if Nanette could suc- 
ceed at a favorable moment in bringing the 
boat close up to the window, not a second 
must be lost The little craft could not keep 
tossing and dashing there a minute of time 
without being smashed. So he watched, with 
eager, fierce eyes, for the one favoring instant 
when he could lift Lucille into the boat — and 
then it did not matter about him. He could 
return to the roof and wait there until the tide 
turned ; and it would, indeed, be better so, for 
then no one could see him landing with Lu- 
cille ; and so all talk and wonder and scandal 
would be avoided. 

Now, Nanette ! now, Cnurchill ! The mo- 
ment is coming; the boat draws cautiously 
near and near. Nanette is a brave oars- woman, 
and has the eye, the wrist, the nerves, of one 
who is at home on the sea, and to whom dan- 
ger is only a stimulant and a quickener. With 
skill and care and courage she approaches, her 
teeth set hard, her eyes wide open. One in- 
stant more — alas ! a wild, fierce gust rushes 
over the sea, “ straight from the sunset,” dashes 
the waves into a more wild and broken fury 
than had raged before, and smashes the boat 
again, again, and again, up to the rugged 
stones of the tower’s wall. The waves and 
the stone seemed to crush, or rather to crunch 
the poor little boat, as the jaws of Martin, the 
bear, might crunch a nut ; and while Lucille 
gives a wild scream, and .Churchill a deep, 
savage cry of disappointment and vexation, 
the boat goes down, and Nanette is at one mo- 
ment tossing and struggling in the water, and 
the next minute clinging, like a wild-cat, to 
the ledge of the window. Then Churchill 
flings his arm round the dripping eirl, and 
lowering himself so far out of the tower that 
the waves lashed him and almost blinded him, 
he dragged Nanette safely into the frame- work 
of the window. 

“ *Tenez, that wets the jupons, that ! ” was 
the first exclamation of the undaunted lass. 
“ Ancftthe boat gone down ! Up, Madamoiselle 
Lucille;! up, Monsieur! No time to lose! 
Must not stay here any longer or we shall 
have the sea for a lodger. The roof! the 
roof ! ” 

Yes ; there was no time to lose. The boat 
was gone ; the sea was growing wilder and 
wilder ; darkness was setting in. It was 
hopeless to think of any rescue until the sea 
should go down, and hours must pass before 
the tide’s descent could bring them release. 
They hurried along the narrow ledge of floor 
again, the haste and excitement of the mo- 
ment giving them no time to think even of 
Lucille’s danger. They scampered, like mad 


school-boys, up the stairs, and when they got 
to the roof Nanette flung herself down and 
rolled about on the grass in paroxysms of de- 
light The whole thing was quite a wild, de- 
licious adventure to this absurd girl, who now 
indulged, first in a roll on the ground, and 
next in a frantic dance, to relieve the exuber- 
ance of her mermaid spirits. 

It must be owned that Churchill, too, had 
liked the adventure well enough so far. But 
he looked now doubtfully across the driving 
waters, and he held Lucille's hand firmly in 
his own, as one clings to a loved being in 
some moment of supreme crisis. 

Presently Nanette gave over her gleesome 
carmag-nole , and looked out over the water too. 
She became serious in a moment She pushed 
back the hair which had fallen over her eyes, 
then cleared the-eyes of the sea-spray which 
had gathered on them, and steadily studied 
the scene. Churchill read the expression with 
which she turned to him. 

“ The sea will rise high to-night,” Baid the 
fisher-girl, “ high, Monsieur, over this tower. 
If no one sees us and no boat comes out — ah, 
well, dest jinx / ” 

“ I knew it,” said Churchill. 

“ And I,” exclaimed Lucille, passionately — 
“ and I am not afraid ! I am glad that we 
should die together.” 

“ Ah, yes, par example ,” murmured the poor 
fisher-girl ; “ but my lover, a mot, is yonder, 
away in the town ! ” 

That evening M. Desterre sought wildly 
everywhere for his daughter. That she should 
be out after sunset was strange ; and when the 
storm came on he was filled with almost fran- 
tic fears on her account He ran down to the 
beach, and there heard the startling news that 
a plank of a boat known to belong to the 
fisher-girl, who was Lucille’s special friend 
and protegee, had been flung ashore by the 
rising tide, and that the girl’s lover was in 
despair about her. M. Desterre at once as- 
sumed that his daughter had gone out in the 
girl's boat, had been overtaken by the storm, 
and had perished. The wretched father’s 
agony was intense, and it was imbittered by 
the knowledge that he had trampled on his 
daughter’s love scheme. When things went 
well with M. Desterre he was a tremendous 
Voltairean ; but now, in his prostrate misery, 
he collapsed into the most abject of devotees. 
There was on the beach, as has been already 
stated, a flaring shrine and hideous image of 
the Virgin. M. Desterre flung himself be- 
fore it. 

“ Maria sanctimma ! ” he exclaimed ; “give 
me back my daughter ! Star of the Sea, save 
my Lucille. Send her to me once more, and — 
and — pax Dieu ” (and all the eloquence of the 
prayer broke down into a sob and simple na- 
ture), 14 she shall marry any one she likes to- 
morrow ! ” 

“ Parole dhonneur, M. Desterre ? ” cried a 
cheery voice in his ear, and Frank Churchill, 
dripping, bruised, bleeding, with a wondering 
crowd after him, stood before the astonished 
father and held out a wet hand. 

“ M. Churchill ! Where do you come from ? 
Where is my daughter? ” 

“ Your daughter I will restore to you in 
twenty minutes, with the help of a stout boat 
and any two brave boys here. She is in the 
old fort with Nanette, the fisher-girl ; but 
there is not a moment to lose, for the sea is 
almost level with the roof ! ” 


Needless to say that the boat was manned 
and launched, and the two girls were rescued. 
There was, indeed, no time to lose. What had 
happened was simple. When Churchill saw 
that it was idle to think of attracting the at- 
tention of any one on shore, he gave Nanette 
a quiet hint of his determination ; and while 
she threw her arms round Lucille he flung 
himself into the sea. A wild shriek from the 
fort rang in his ears as he plunged into the 
dark, cold, angry water. He felt very confi- 
dent of reaching the shore, for he was a stout 
swimmer, and the tide was rising fast. His 
great danger, indeed, was that he might be 
driven ashore too soon, and so dashed against 
part of the rocky promontory, on the extreme 
point of which stood the fort now so nearly 
submerged. But he kept out as well as he 
could until he was borne in front of the beach 
where the lights were ; and then he allowed 
the waves to fling him ashore as they would, 
and they flung him almost at the feet of the 
Virgin’s statue, and of M. Desterre who 
prayed and vowed to her. The waters that 
night flowed high above the old ruin. 

M. Desterre kept his word. His daughter 
was affianced to Frank Churchill the very 
next day. But Churchill, nevertheless, went 
out to fight in his country’s great battle. He 
served all through the war, and returned none 
the worse, save for the marks of a wound or 
two after the fall of Richmond. He is very 
happy with his French wife now, and they 
were in Washington only last year. 

“We have to thank Jhe Virgin for our hap- 
piness,” said Lucille to him, piously, one day. 

“ The Virgin ? ” replied Frank. “ Oh yes, 
certainly — and also the old fort, and the rising 
tide ! ” 


PEACE. 


Mystic, Ct., Aug. 19, 1870. 
lo the Editor of the Revolution : 

Dear Madam : At a meeting of the Con- 
necticut Peace Society held Thursday* August 
18, the following resolution was adopted as 
the eighth of a series of resolutions favoring 
peace ; and I, as Secretary of the Society, was 
instructed to forward a copy to your paper, 
also to the Woman's Journal, Boston : 

Resolved, That we have assured hope in the women 
of the land that with their eqnal rights once secured 
they, as mothers of our race, will set forward the work 
of peace to a successful consummation. 

Respectfully, 

Zerah C. Whipple, Sec. Ct. P. S. 


Mr. Tulliveb's Opinion.— I t seems a pity as my 
lad should take after the mother's side instead 
of the little wench; but that's the worst o 
croping breeds, you never can justly cal- 
kilate what will come on’t. The little one takes after 
my side now, she’s twice as 'cute as Tom. Too 'cute 
for a woman I'm afraid. It’s no mischief much while 
she’s little, but an over-’cute woman’s no better than a 
long-tailed sheep — she’ll fetch more the bigger price 
for that. How my little Maggie understands all that'B 
talked about, and she can read as if she knowed it all 
beforehand, and allays at her book I But it's bad, bad, 
bad 1 A woman’B no business being so clever. It will 
turn to trouble yet, I doubt. George Elliott. 


A Paris husband lately threw away his last 
chance of domestic happiness, when he threw 
his wife out of a fifth story window. It is said 
she took “ French leave." 


A cautious look around he stole— 
His bags of chink he chunk — 

And many a wicked smile he smola, 
And many a wink he wank 1 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Editor : Ladies are perambulating the 
country lecturing on woman suffrage, and 
forming woman suffrage association®, cheering 
each other, dwelling on the encouraging pros- 
pect in the near future, picturing to their imagi- 
nations, and portraying before their entranced 
audiences the more than Edenic happiness 
awaiting woman when, on equal terms with 
man, she shall do her share in filling the bal- 
lot-box on election days, and sharing with him 
the high official places of the nation. 

The theory of the present movement seems 
to be the persuasion of men to admit women 
to their present political organizatiohs. Strong 
hopes seem to be entertained of accomplishing 
this through the means now used, and Wyo- 
ming and Utah Territories are pointed to as 
indications of final general success ; but I am 
unable to discover very convincing evidence 
of yielding on the part of either the national 
or any state legislature. Vermont legislators, 
no doubt, showed honestly their intentions 
when lately, in a full house, only one vote 
was cast for woman suffrage. In other legis- 
latures many vote, while they know their vote 
will be in the minority for that purpose, “just 
to please the ladies,” when, probably, if their 
votes would secure a majority for it they 
would cast them on the other side. But it is 
often said : “We will get up so strong an 
outside pressure, such an omnipotent public 
opinion, that legislators will not dare to resist 
the power behind the throne.” Very well ; 
proceed in that direction if you wish, and suc- 
cess to its fullest extent be yours when it is 
obtained. 

In all human undertakings where a practi- 
cal object is to be accomplished, a practical 
method of reaching the end sought is neces- 
sary. And ladies must have strong faith in 
the virtue and honor of the male sex if they 
expect them voluntarily to surrender the 
power they hold only to share it in common 1 
with the other sex. Power, when possessed 
is seldom voluntarily relinquished by persons 
of either sex. When our race becomes human- j 
ized, and subject to reason instead of brute 
force; when wars shall be done away, and 
passion shall yield to conscience and right ; 
when, in fact, laws shall become unnecessary, 
man may voluntarily resign the scepter, abdi- 
cate the exercise of power, and admit all to 
the same plane of political equality he occu- 
pies. Perhaps not much sooner. 

“ But,” asks some one, “ if the method we 
have chosen does not contain the elements 
of success, is there any practical system by 
which we may gain our object, and wield our 
^ powerful aid in the regeneration of the human 
\ race ? ” 

V I answer : men got their exclusive political 
power by assumption, and have kept it by 
constant exercise. Woman consented to it by 
submission, or yielded to it through compul- 
sion by brute force ; either of which has given 
man a “prescriptive' right to its possession and 
exercise, subject only to be overcome by a 
withdrawal on the part of woman of her sub- 
mission or consent And here let me refer to 
an expression frequently made, which per- 
haps has Borne truth in it, that woman ran 
have the suffrage whenever she shall, as a unit, 
demand it Whenever the large body of 
American women, with a near approach to 
unanimity, demand a share in the duties, 
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honors and responsibilities of government, 
enough men could probably be induced to 
open the door and let them enter. But while 
only a few lecturers and agitators are demand- 
ing a chance at the ballot-box, men may 
laugh at their efforts. It will require the 
union and action of the masses to produce a 
“ revolution.” 

The object of this article is not so much to 
find fault with the method pursued as to point 
out another, which at least has the appear- 
ance of being more effective. As man holds 
the position by first assuming it, so let woman 
first organize all the departments of a govern- 
ment, vjllage, township, county, state, and na- 
tion. Permit no man to take part in their 
doings. When election time approaches put 
in nomination lady candidates for all the offices 
to be filled ; and when election day comes 
have in readiness their ballot-boxes, and elect 
their officers. The late Fenian organization 
is an example how easily it can be done. This 
election will give them state and national 
legislatures, through which they can arrange 
for adopting constitutions, and putting into 
operation all the machinery of government. 
And when an entire organization is effected, 
and all needful officers chosen and filling their 
places, then, second, act, pass your laws, raise, 
by taxation or otherwise, the necessary funds 
for carrying on the government as indepen- 
dently as though there was no other. It is 
not at all probable that men would prosecute 
their mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, etc., 
for treason against their male government. 
Conflicts of jurisdiction might arise, but could 
be managed wisely until the government wa 8 
firmly established. Persevere in this course 
until men should see the necessity of treating 
on equal terms with your government, and by 
treaty or by amendment to the constitutions 
of the land admit you as equal partners. 

This article is not intended to give an entire 
programme of the system it inculcates. Only 
an outline, which can be easily carried out in 
detail by others, is necessary for the present 
purpose. Some of its advantages may be re- 
ferred to : 

First. If heartily and unanimously engaged 
in, it would do away with the objection that 
“ the masses of women are content with their 
present political condition, and only a few 
persons are engaged in, or care for, the present 
agitation.” It would be, in fact, a demand for 
equal rights. 

Second. Men, seeing their female friends 
deeply in earnest in the matter, would proba- 
bly yield to them whatever should be de- 
manded. 

Third. The facility and practice acquired 
by those in office, and all connected with them, 
would give them the qualifications necesssary 
to enable them honorably to fill such high 
stations as might be accorded to them by the 
votes of both sexes. 

Fourth. The habit of self-reliance and exe- 
cutive power, and the general interest in pub- 
lic matters which it would inspire, would be 
of incalculable benefit in all departments and 
business of human life. 

I leave to the consideration of yourself and 
your colaborers in the “ woman’s movement” 
the above suggestions, and retire again to my 
original Obscurity. 

In Lansing, Mich., there are nine young girls, 
in the Agricultural College, and one of them 
is preparing for the Michigan University. 


LITERARY. 


The Modern Thinker . — In this publication 
a novelty is introduced ; white paper 
and black ink are rejected, and no less 
than seven kinds of colored paper and 
four varieties of ink make up its singular ty- 
pographical dress. Each article is printed by 
a different combination of colored paper and 
ink. The publisher invokes the aid of hygiene 
and art in defense of this innovation. 

This innovation, so far from recommending 
itself as any improvement once giving us a 
truth in plain black and white, strikes us most 
unfavorably. It is most pleasant to the eye, 
and seems rather too fanciful a vehicle for the 
ponderous matter it contains. The articles 
certainly can claim originality, many of them 
ability. 

It proposes to discuss all the great questions 
that agitate the world, and swings from heter- 
odoxy to orthodoxy. In this number J. H. 
Hoyes discusses scientific propagation. John 
Fisk gives “ The last word about Jesus,” and 
Jennie June writes the love-life of Clotilde 
de Voux and Auguste Compte. 

D. G. Croly attempts to forecast the future 
in an article of the most daring character. 
Albert Brisbane, the associationist, predicts the 
social future. Professor Andre Poey’s article 
on the origin of good and evil will shock tiie 
religious community. “King Wealth Com- 
ing,” “ The Positivist Problems,” “ The Sex- 
ual Question,” “ Religion and Science,” (a re- 
view of Herbert Spencer), “ What we Believe,” 
“ Compte’s Insanity,” “ The Subjection of 
Women,” and “ Rebuildihg the Temple,” are 
miscellaneous articles of striking originality. 

Taken altogether, the magazine cannot fail 
to attract attention, as attempting “ Things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 


The Atlantic for September has a very inte- 
resting table of contents. Harriet Prescott 
Spoffard returns to its pages again, and Kate 
Field gives us an article on Fechter. Miss 
Lucj Larcom sings some “ Mountain Sonnets,” 
and LongfelloW* gives us a liberal “ Handful 
of Translations.” Mr. Howell is entertaining, 
as usual, and Bayard Taylor, John -S. Dwight 
and George Barrow do their part towards giv- 
ing us a good number. 

The Catholic World opens an interesting re- 
view of Francis Galton’s Hereditary Genius, 
and maintains its reputation for great literaiy 
ability. 

A Texas couple lately eloped on horseback, 
accompanied by a clergyman, and pursued by 
the bride’s father. But the groom was not to 
be baffled in that way ; he had his gall up, 
and his bridle on the horse, and did not wait 
for a (h)alter, but had himself tied on the' 
spot We hope they will reach the crib in 
due time. 


#pmal i&otirrs. 


Going ! Going ! Gone ! — Faster than the 
auctioneer’s hammer knocks down merchan- 
dise, neglect disposes of the teeth. Bid, there- 
fore, for that prize of life, a perfect set, by 
brushing them regularly with Sozodont. 

“ Spalding’s Glue” has now taken the 
place of all Cements and Mucilages. 
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iepartttWttt. HJXm HYDRATE CHLORAL, READ THIS! 


THE REVOLUTION 

Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Women. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman’s voice speaking 
from woman’s heart 

Shall it not be heard ? 

Let every one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper. 

LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 

aided by some of of the best newspaper talent 
in the land, as contributors, will make it the 
Organ for Equal Rights— irrespective of sex. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS TO 
TWO. 

One copy for one year $2.00 

y Clubs of ten or more copies 1.75 

Single numbers Sets. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Remittances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter , which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Receipts.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the money, receives the paper , he has no need 
of any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can have it 
by sending with the money a postage stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal 
receipt will be sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. 

Discontinuances. — The paper will be for- 
warded until a distinct order is received by the 
publisher for its discontinuance, and until 
payment of all arrearages is made, as required 
by law. This plan is adopted, because found 
most convenient and agreeable to subscribers, 
who generally dislike to have their papers 
stopped suddenly at the end of the time origin- 
ally subscribed for. A request to send the 
paper only for the time paid for will always 
be regarded. 

Postage, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber’s post office. Post- 
age on New York City and Canada subserp- 
tions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
The Revolution. 

subscribe for it ! get others to take it ! 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Outsiae page, 25 cents per line. 

Inside \ “ 20 “ • “ 

Special notices, 80 “ “ 

OFFICES : 

New York, 31 Union Square, cor. Sixteenth 
Street. 


The Great Remedy for every form of 

NERVOUSNESS. 


INFALLIBLE PAIN RELIEVER 


SLEEP PRODUCER 


Small Doses calm, soothe and tranquilize promptly. 
Full Doses induce natural sleep immediately. 

Sold by Druggists. Prescribed by Physicians. 

If your druggist has not got it, send to 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, 802 BROADWAY. 

Price $1.00. (Sent to any address on receipt of 
price.) sep8 4t 


H YD 


E PARK SEMINARY. - 


Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton 
Ferry. 

Matter intended for publication should be 
sent to the Editor, Box 2705, N. Y. 

AU subscriptions and business letters must be 
addressed to 

EDWIN A. STUD WELL, Nubluii*, 
Box 2705, N. Y. City. 


It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thor- 
ough and practical education to women at the Lowest 
Possible Cost. 

Students will be furnished with Board at Cost , which 
may be brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not 
exceed $2.50. 

j In order to reduce the expense so low, each stndent 
will be required to give one hour per day to household 
j pursuits. 

! Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, 
which will materially reduce these expenses. 

For the present, we shall undertake only Machine 
Sewing, Plain and Ornamental Needle-work, Drawing 
on Wood, and Ornamental Painting, and the Manufac- 
ture of Hose and other Garments with Knitting-Ma- 
chines. 

The Twelfth Year commences Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 14th. 

For further information, address 

MRS. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 

sepS It 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


QARBOLIf SALVE. 

The Important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, purifying and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modem medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used In the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough dis- 
infectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE ; and, having been already used in numberless 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, bums, ents, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by 
all druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor. 

94 ly No. 8. College Place, New York. 

IJ1URKISH BATHS, 

No. 68 and 65 COLUMBIA STREET, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 

Three minutes' walk from Fulton Ferry. 

SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 

OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 

First-class Rooms and Board at moderate terms. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 
ANTED — WOMEN OF INTELLI- 

gence and ability as Saleswomen, Cashiers, 
Book-keepers. Floor Walkers and Markers. To those 
who are willing to attend Btrictly to their business, 
good wages and permanent positions will be given. 

sep8 It R. H. MACY, 14th street and 6th ave. 

THE BROOKLYN UNION 


The Lowest Price List ever Published of 

WATCHES 

IN SOLID GOLD and COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH. 

PRICES. 

Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict $80.00 

Gold (18 kt.) 90.00 

Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict 45.00 

Gold (18 kt.) 105.00 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

PRICES. 

Coin Silver Hunting Watches $18.00 

Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ 8izes 79.60 

Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes 75.00 

Sent to all parts of the country by express, with priv- 
ilege to examine before paying. 

Send for a Price List, and compare Prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, 

Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 

691 Bboadway, near Fourth Street, 
sepl 4t New Yobk. 



DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE, 

Lately much improved, and the new 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 

Improved with Rowell’s Patent Double Cog-wheels 
and the Patent Stop, are now unquestionably far su- 
perior to any apparatus for washing clothes ever In- 
vented, and will save their cost twice a year, by saving 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 

Plain and Ornamental Wohk in Evekt Style. 


perior to any apparatus for washing clothes ever in- 
vented, and will save their cost twice a year, by saving 
labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give^testimony as fol- 
lows: 

“We like our machine mnch ; could not be persuaded 
to do without it, and with the aid of Doty, we feel that 
we are masters of the position.— Bev. L. Scott , Bishop 
M. E. Church.. 

The N. Y. Weekly Tribune of December 15, 1869, in 
answer to a correspondent. Bays: 11 Of Washers, there 
is none to be compared with Doty’s.” 

PRICES— A FAIR OFFER. 

If the merchants in your place will not fnraish or 
send for the Machines, send us the retail price, Washer 
$14. Extra Wringer $9, and we will forward either or 
both machines, free of freight, to places where no one 
is selling ; and so sure are we they will be liked, that 
we agree to refund the money if any one wishes to re- 
turn the machines free of freight, after a month's trial, 
according to directions. 

No husband, father or brother should permit the 
drudgery of washing with the hands fifty-two days in 
the year, when it can be done better, more expedi- 
tiously, with less labor, and no injury to the garments, 
by a Doty Clothes Washer and a Universal Wringer. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom liberal discounts 
are made. R. C. BROWNING, Gen’l Agent, 

a25 8t 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 

L abor reform and women’s 

SUFFRAGE “ MUTUAL BANKING ’’—Showing 
how interest on money can be abolished by free com- 
petition. Sixth Thousand. By Wm. B. Green. Price 25 
cents. “ Youbs or Mine ” — Revealing the true basis of 

S roperty and causes of its unequal distribution. Twen- 
etn Thousand. By E. H. Heywood. Price 16 cents. 
Also, by the same, “Uncivil Liberty” — Exposing 
the injustice and impolicy of rnling woman without 
her consent. 15 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Canvassing Agents wanted in every State of the 
Union. Working girls and women earn large wages. 

Address CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., 
sepl tf Princeton, Mass. 

W ANTED. — Ladies who would like to pos- 
sess an excellent SEWING MACHINE can ob- 
tain it by paying it in small rates monthly, or in Ex- 
of Work. al8 4t 294 BOWERY, N. Y. 
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rjy HE UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 


THEODORE TILTON. 
Ticx-paxsiDxym, 

Mr*. Martha C. Wright, Robert J. Ingereoll, 111. 

N. Y. Mr*. Robert Dale Owen, I*. 

Clara Barton D. C. Mr*. Adele Haxlett, Mich. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher, Mrs. Ja*. M. Scovill, N. J. 

Hooker, Conn. Mrs. Gen. McCook, Colo. 

Sarah Pugh, Penn. Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines, 

John Neal, Maine. La. 

Phoebe W. Couzeni, Mo. Mrs. Emily Pitta Stevens, 
Samnel E. Sewell, Mass. Cal. 

Madam Anneke, Wis. Mr*. Anne France* Pill*. 
Mary Spaulding, Ga. bury, 8. C. 

Parker Pillsbury, N. H. Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris, 

Att-Gen. O’Conner, Iowa. (Justice of the Peace,) 

Mrs. R. C. Knowlton, Ala. Wyoming. 

T. V. Tuns tall, Texas. Mrs. James M. Ashley, 
Mrs. Judge Doggett, F!a. Montana. 

Mrs. J. C. Underwood, V*. Mrs. Curry, Kentucky. 
Mr*. Helen K. Starrett, Mrs. Dundore, Maryland. 

Kansas. Emma Farrand, Vermont. 

James W. Stillman, R. I. Richard Mott, Ohio. 

Lillie Devereux Blake. North Carolina. 
Corresponding Secretary, 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Wilboub. 

Recording Sectary, 

Mr*. Eleanor Kirk. 

Treasurer, 

John J. Merritt. 

Auditors, 

Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. John Hooker, 

• Hon. J. P. Root, Kansas. 

Executive Committee, 

EDWIN A. STUD WELL, Chairman. 

Mr*. Josephine S. Grilling, Samuel Bowles, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. Livermore, JackBon, 
Mrs. 'Prances Minor, St. Mich. 

Louis, Mo. Stephen M. Griswold, 

Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chi- 

Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, cago, 111. 

Providence, R. I. Charles Beardsley, Bur- 

FranciBD. Moulton, Brook- lington, Iowa. 

lyn, N. Y. Dr. T. H. Keckeler, Cincin- 

Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. nati, Ohio. 

Lillie Peckham, Milwau- Sue L. Smith, Va. 
kee. Wis. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

New York, No. 81 Union Square, cor. of Sixteenth 8t. 

BRANCH OmOKB. 

Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton Btreet, near Fulton Ferry. 

W A8HIN8TON , D. C., care of Mrs. Josephine S. G rifling. 
Cincinnati. O., care of A. T. Keckeler, M. D . 

Chicago, HI., care of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. 

St. Loins, Mo., care of Mrs. Frances Minor. 

General communications relating to this Society 
should be addressed to the President, Theodore Tilton ; 
contributions for the treasury to the Treasurer, John 
J. Merritt; and notices of executive business and prac- 
tical detail, to the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
teeTfSdwin A. Studwell. All letters should be legibly 
addressed to POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 2705, 

\ New York City. 
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LANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private ns*, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 

OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

No. 128 Second Avenue, corner 8th street. N. Y. 

Winter Session commences on the First Monday in 
October. For announcement and particulars, address 
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OKLYN DAILY UNION, 


Publication Office, 

FULTON, Corner of FRONT STREET. 
NEAR FULTON FERRY. 

ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER 14, 1868. 


THE UNION is the largest paper published in this 
city or on Long Island. 


THE UNION CONTAINS 

The Day’s Telegrams, received from all parts of the 
world, through special arrangement with the Associated 
Press, and by an exclusive wire from the The Union 
office to New York, giving half an hour’s Later News 
than any other journal on this side of the East River 

Fearless and impartial criticisms on the general and 
local events and opinions of the day. 

A COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

More full, complete and reliable than any other even- 
ing paper published in the State. 

A WEEKLY DRY GOODS REPORT 

More perfect in all respects than that of any other secu- 
lar paper in the country. 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOK8 

And of all the periodicals. Literary Items, and appre- 
ciative Notices of the Drama, and of Art In all its 
branches. 

All that can foster public purity and Integrity, and 
elevate the standard of popular morality. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

PRICE THREE CENTS. 

18 Cents Per Week, or $9.00 Per Annum, 

Payable to the Carrier, or at the Office, by the Year, in 
advance, if preferred. 


Connected with THE UNION office is a complete , 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

FIRST CLASS WORK 

Neatly and promptly done at short notice, and in the 
best style. 

All are invited to call and test our facilities for exe- 
cuting any style of printing. 

HENRY E. BOWEN, 
t!8 it Publishes. 


J^EW YORK MEDICAL COJJ+EGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


Mb*. C. 8. LOZIER, M. D., Emeritu* Prqf. qf Distant 
of Women and Children. 

J. C. MINOR, M. D., Prqfeteor qf Surgery. 

SARAH E. FURNAS, M. D., Pntfettor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

F. S. BRADFORD, M.D., Prqfeteor qf Principles and 
Practice qf Medicine. 

SAMUEL LTLIKwtHAL, M. D., Professor qf Clinical 
Medicine. 

8. P. BURDICK, M. D., Prqfeteor qf Obstefrice. 

E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., Profeteor qf Diseases of Wo- 

men and Children. 

T. F. ALLEN, M. D., Prqfeteor qf Materia Medico and 
Therapeutics. 

CHA8. 8. 8TONE, A.M., (Cooper Institute,) Prqfeteor 
of Chemistry. 

F. A. ROCK With. M. D., Adjunct Prqfeteor qf Chem- 

istry and Toxicology. 

B. D. PENFIELD, A. M., Prqfeteor qf Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

SARAH FERGUSON, M.D., Demonstrator in Anatomy. 

P. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., Lecturer on Microscopic 
Anatomy. 

Board of Censors. 

Dr. CAROLL DUNHAM, 68 E. Twelfth Street. 

“ HENRY D. PAINE, 229 Fifth Avenue; 

“ LEWIS HALLOCK, 106 Madison Avenue. 

“ EDWARD FOWLER, 4 East Thirty-third 8t. 

“ JOHN F. GRAY, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

This College is now provided with the most complete 
collection of plates and preparations, illustrating Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology and Surgery, to be found 
in the United States. 

So far as advantages for instruction, in the shape of 
Apparatus, «fcc., are concerned, the New York Medical 
College for Women can challenge comparison with 
any college in the country. 

THE REGULAR COURSE OF LECTURE8 will be- 
gin on Tuesday, November 1st. The Preliminary 
Course October 4th. 

For further information, apply to 

MRS. C. S. LOZIER, M.D., 

Dean of the Faculty, 861 West 84th St. 
or to MRS. D. E. SACKETT, 

Resident Trustee, 
at the College Buildings, 187 Second Avenue, corner of 
12th street. a!5 



MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 

DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 

This valuable preparation has been used with neyeb- 
f ailing success in thousands of cases. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will also In- 
stantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the 
world in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhoea in 
Children, whether arising from teething or any other 
cause. Full directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. 

Besureandcall for “MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP,” having fac-simile of “Curtis & Perkins’’ 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


D ental office of ph. dieffen- 

BACH.— TRUCHSESS’ La ughin g Gas and Chloro 
form administered. 889 CANAL STREET, near Thomp- 
son Street, New York. sepl 26t 


L ucinda s. wilcox, m.d., Eiectro- 

Thermal Baths, Vineland, N. Jf. * tf 
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JJJJRNETT’S. 

■ STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 

Perfectly Pure, fob Cooking Purposes. 

The superiority of these Extract* consists la their 

PERFECT PURITY A YD GREAT STRENGTH. 

There is no subject which should more engross atten- 
tion than the purity of the preparations which are used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and adds which enter Into 
the composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors 
now In the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 

Economists find them to be much cheaper than 
others at a lower price. The cost la only ten cents, or 
less per two-ounce bottle higher than the common Cook- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess trlpple strength and perfect purity. 
They also possess the advantage of dearly imparting alj 
the delicate flavor of the fruits and spices from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 

BURNETT’S STANDARD FLAVORING EX TRACTS 
are neatly put up In 2 oz., 5 oz. and 10 oz. bottles, and 
are for sale by the trade generally in every prindpal 
city and town In the United States, Canadas, and British 
Provinces, as well as In many other foreign countries. 

SoM t»T „ , JOHN F. HENRY, 

United States Medidne Warehouse, 

S3 No. 8 College Place, N. T. 


J^ORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

19 4 17 WAHHKN STREET, H. Y. 

N, D. MORGAN, Pree’t. 

The strongest combination of advantageous features 
thatare offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 

REGISTRY. 

New York State Registered Policies, secured y 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of National 
Banks. 

Every Registered Policy is as secure to the holder as 
a National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account In 
every Tuesday's New York Tribune . 

All Polides registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

MUTUALITY. 

The Company is purely mutual, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1889. After January, 1870, all the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the new plan 
op contribution originated by this Company. 

NON-FORFEITURE. 

All our Life and Endowment Policies are non-forfeita- 
f hie after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, 
1 thus securing to your heirs the value of every dollar in- 
vested, whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

\ Cash Premiums and Cash Returns op Surplus on 
the new contribution plan of Dividends . 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal 
payment, and the Policy held good. 

No Restriction on Travel In the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the 8outhem Cape 
of Florida, or In Europe, at any season of the year. 

Vice-President, Secretary, 

J. W. MERRILL. H. C. MORGAN. 


rFHE HOMOEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
JL INSURANCE co. 

No. *81 Broadway, New Tome. 


This Company has achieved a decided success, hav- 
ing, in the first two yean of its existence, issue over 


Insuring over 5,600,000 Dollars. 

And has accumulated assets amounting to over 
. $875,000.00. 

The Homoeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homceopathists and Non-Homceopathists at 
lower rates than any other New York Company. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfei table after one annual 
payment. 

No extra charge is made on account of employment 
or travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 

WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 

Agents Wanted. 

Send for circulars and books. 

D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 

A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 

STEWART L. WOODFORD,' Counsel. 

E. M. Kellogg, M. D., Medical Examiner. 

general agents. 

E. B. Holmes, M. D., for Northern New York and Ver- 
mont. 

George Cleveland, 281 Broadway, New York and New 
Jersey. 

A. B. Reynell, 7 Waverly, N. Y-, for New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles G. Wightmax, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 
Marshall & Seeley, Chicago, 111., for North West. 

J. W. Talbot, 180 Tremont street, Boston, for New 
England. 

John G. Drew, Elizabeth, N. J. 

S. B. Rockwell, Middlebury, Vt. 

H. H. DePew, M. D., Maquoketa, Iowa., for Southern 
Iowa. all 


B owling green savings bank, 83 

Broadway, New York.. Open every day from 10 
a. m. to 3 p. m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Thousand Dollars, will be received. 8ix per cent. 
Interest, free of Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month. 

HENRY SMITH. President. 
REEVES E. SELMES, Secretary. 

SiwIrD HOGAN, t Vice-Presidents. W ly 


E rie railway. — trains leave 

Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, as follows: 
Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at 8 
a.m., 10 a.m., 5:30 p.m.. and 7 p.m., daily. Leave 
Twenty-third street at 7:45 a.m., 9:45 a.m, and 5:15 and 
6:45 p.m , daily. On the 8 a.m. train, Sleeping CoacheB 
are attached from Susquehanna to Buflhlo ; the 5:80p.m. 
from New York to Buffalo; the 7 p.m. to Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Cincinnati without change. Su- 
perb Drawing-Room Coaches accompany the 10 a.m. 
train, and Sleeping Coaches are attached at Hofrnells- 
ville for the accommodation of Western and Southern 
passengers. An EmigrantTrain leaves daily at 7:46 p.m. 

For Patterson and Way, from Chambers street depot, 
at *6:45. *10:15 a.m. ; 12 m. ; *1:45, 4, 3:30, 5, 5:15 and 6:45 
p.m. From Twenty-third street depot at *6:45, *10:15, 
and 11:45 a.m. ; *6:45, *10:15, *1:45,8:15, 8:45, 4:45,5:15 
and 6:45 p.m. 

For Port Jervis and Way, *11:80 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
(Twenty-third street, *11:15 a.m. and 5:15 p.m,) 

For Middletown and Way, at 11:30 a.m. ; 3:80 p.m. 
(Twenty-third street, 11:16a.m.; 8:15 p.m.): and Sun- 
days only, 8:30 a .m. (Twenty-third street, &30 p.m.) 

For Greycourt and Way, at *8:30 a.m. (Twenty-third 
street, *8:15 a.m.) 

For Newburg Express at 8:30 p.m. ; Way, 4:80 p.m. 
(Twenty-third Btreet Ex., 3:15 p.m. ; Way, 4:15 p.m.) 

For Suffem and Way, 5 p.m. (Twenty-third street, 
4:45p.m.) Theatre Train, 11:80 p.m. (Twenty-third 
Btreet, 11:00 p.m.) 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from Twenty-third 
street Depot, at 8:45, 11:45, a.m. ; +2:15, 3:45, t5:15, 6:46 
and +6:45 p.m. From Chambers street Depot, 9 a.m., 
12 m., rife 15, 4, 5:15, 6 and 6:45 p.m. 

For Piermont Nyack, Monsey, and Way, from Twen- 
ty third street Depot, at 9:15 a.m.; $12:45, $8:15, 4:15, 
$4:15, 4:45 and $6: 16 p.m. ; Saturdays only, $12 midnight. 
From Chambers street Depot, at 9:80 a.m. ; $1,13:80.4:15, 
$4:80, 5 and $6:80 p.m. ; Saturdays only, +12 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
or the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s offices— 241, 529 ana 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers st. ; 38 Greenwich st. ; cor. 125th st. and 3d 
Ave., Harlem ; 338 Fulton st., Brooklyn ; Depots, foot 
of Chambers st., and foot of 23d st., New York; No. 8 
Exchange Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, 
and of the Agents at the principal hotels. 

W. K. BARR, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 

L. D. RUCKER, Gen’l Supt 
July 5. 1870. 

• For Patterson only + For Hackensack only. 

$For Piermont and Nyack only. 


P RO BONO PUBLICO-— ADAMS’ FOR- 
EST CURE — The beBt remedy known for Chronic 
Diarrhcea, Dysentery and all pains. Salt Rheum, etc. 

Also, ADAMS' GOLDEN SALVE, a specific for Piles 
and Constipation, Burns, Boils, Sore Breasts, etc., re- 
tailed by druggists generally; 

Wholesale at C. N. CRITTENDEN’S, No. 7 Sixth 
Avenue, and JOHN F. HENRY'S, 8 College Place, New 
York. Don’t fail to try them. sepl 4t 


IJTHE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

or 

NEW YORK. ' 

No. 49 Wall Street, Corner or William. 

CASH CAPITAL, $126,000. 

$100,000 Deposited with the Insurance Department 
op the State pob the Protection op the Policy 
Holders. 

All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that ihe proper 
reserves for further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be made. 

This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 83X to 60 per cent, each year advance, by 
means of its low rates of premiums. 

The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table ot mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 
all are safe. 

CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company’s Policies are non-forfei table. 

This Company imposes no restriction on travel after 
one annnal payment has been made. 

This Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claimB as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 

Th6 Farmers' and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans : 

Ordinary Lite, 

Endowment, 

Children Endowment, 

Joint Endowment, 

Compound Interest, Joint Lera, 

Income Producing, 

Term Lite, 

Return Premium, 

Annuities, 

and in addition to the above plans will issue policies 
on the 

“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
or CHEAP PLAN fob working men. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
class of people who have hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan, you 
pay $15 once only. 

Yon pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Clastf. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE FULL, IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 

The Company guarantees that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000 ; but in case your Class has more than one 
thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time 
of you death. 

five Thousand members, 

THEN $5,000. 

Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 85 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 
TONTINE FUND. 

At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 

A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 

Which may give to yourself, whilst liviNg, a large 
sum of money. 

This is the only Company in the United States doing 
business on a sound basis, t. e., that has a cash capital of 
$125,000. and has a deposit with the State for the se- 
curity or the Policy Holders, that issues policies of this 
kind. 

8 END FOR BOOK OF RATES. 

AT.T. DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 

ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 

E. McMURDY, President 
E. MARTINDALK, Vice-President 
Wm. Henderson, Secretary. 

Lucius McAdam, Consulting Actuary. 

Orlando L. Stewart, Counsel. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

J. W. Henry, M. D. Rodman Bartlett, M. D. 

Persons desirous to act as Agents can write to Far-, 
men' and Mechanics' Life Insurance Company, or cfUat 
tbs offioa, 46 Wall it, oornor of William; ^New YtmL 





